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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 158.—22 MAY, 1847. 


From the Quarterly Review. 

1. British Costume. A complete History of the 
Dress of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. 
By J. R. Puancne, Esq. With illustrations. 
A new Edition. London. 1847. 

2. Costume in England. By F. W. Fatruorr, 
F.S.A. With above six hundred Engrav- 
ings, drawn on wood by the Author. Lon- 
don. 1846. 

3. The Book of Costume—or Annals of Fashion. 
By a Lady of Rank. With numerous En- 
gravings. London. 1846. 


Ir suited us for centuries to circulate a well- 
turned set of fallacies respecting woman's incapacity 
for keeping a secret—the motive being merely 
thereby to secure an innocent scape-goat, on whom 
to lay the shame of our own indiscretions. Now 
we are too happy when one of the sex will conde- 
scend to become the confidante of any secrets we 
may possess, and feel them honored by her accept- 
ance, whether she keeps them or no. For centu- 
ries we agreed that education was a dangerous 
thing for her—only because we felt how much bet- 
ter use she would make of it than ourselves: and 
Milton taught his daughters to pronounce Greek and 
Latin, so that they might read the classics aloud for 
his pleasure, but forbade their understanding the 
meaning of a word for their own—for which he 
deserved to be blind. Now, we not only make 
them weleome to help themselves to any of the 
fruits of science, or flowers of literature, as plenti- 
fully as they please, but are too happy, as all edi- 
tors and publishers will testify, when we can pre- 
vail upon them to help us as well. 

There is one fallacy, however, still current against 
woman, which we must take this public opportunity 
of renouncing. A certain ungallant old father, 
soured by the circumstances of his lot, relieved 
some of his spleen by defining woman taor gidezoo- 
vor—Anglice—an animal that delights in finery : 
and this saying, naturally soothing to disappointed 
laymen as well as those of the father’s own order, 
continued an authority even to the time of the 
amiable Spectator, who was not ashamed to quote 
it. We had, nevertheless, long ago serious doubts 
on the venerable dictwin: and are, therefore, the 
more obliged to the books now enumerated—espe- 
cially that which being written by ‘*a Lady of 
Rank,”’ is not to be questioned—for the accumulated 
evidence they have produced in favor of our hesita- 
tion. We think they have made it pretty clear that 
in all that appertains to finery in dress, the sex to 
which the father himself belonged has not only 
always kept pace, but frequently outstripped the 
other: and that whilst our poets, moralists, and 
clergy have been satirizing and denouncing the 
extravagancies and absurdities of female apparel, 
we have been flaunting and strutting away, under 
cover of our own fire, far more extravagant and 
absurd than they. It results from Mr. Planché’s 
History and the other meritorious works now before 
us, that in our own favored country at least we cannot 
point to one single excess or caprice which has 
appeared on the beautiful person of woman, that has 
not had its counterpart, as bad or worse, upon the 
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ugly body of man. We have had the same effemi- 
nate stufls—the same fine laces—the same rich furs 
—the same costly jewels. We have had as much 
gold and embroidery, and more tinsel and trumpery. 
We have worn long hair, and large sleeves, and 
tight waists, and full petticoats. We have sported 
stays and stomachers—mufls, ear-rings, and love- 
locks. We have rouged and patched, and padded 
and laced. Where they have indulged a little 
excess in one part, we have broken out ten times 
worse in another. If they have had head-dresses 
like the moon’s crescent, we have had shoes like a 
ram’s horn. If they have lined their petticoats with 
whalebone, we have stuffed our trunk-hose with 
bran. If they have wreathed lace ruffs round their 
lovely throats, we have buttoned them about our 
clumsy legs. If they carried a little mirror openly 
on their fans, we have concealed one slily in our 
pockets. In short, wherever we look into the 
history of mankind, whether through the annals of 
courtiers, the evidence of painters, or, as now, 
through the condescending researches of a Lady of 
Rank, we find two animals equally fond of dress ; 
but only one worth bestowing it on :—which the 
Greek father doubtless knew as well as we. 

In this age, however, it would be difficult to 
impugn us for any over-indulgence of this propen- 
sity—the male costume being reduced to a myste- 
rious combination of the inconvenient and the unpie- 
turesque, which, except in the light of a retribution, 
it is puzzling to account for. Hot in semmer—cold 
in winter—uscless either for keeping off rain or sun 
—stiff but not plain—bare without being simple— 
not durable, not becoming, and not cheap. is 
like a corrupt borough: the only way to stop the 
evil has been to deprive him of his franchise. He 
—we mean the man of civil life—the military are 
not at present in question—the pekin is no longer 
even allowed the option of making himself ridieu- 
lous. Nota single article is left in his wardrobe 
with which he can even make what is called an 
impression—a conquest is out of the question. 
Each taken separately is as absurd as the emptiest 
fop could have devised, and as ugly as the staunch- 
est puritan could have desired. The hat is a 
machine which an impartial stranger might impute 
a variety of useful culinary purposes to, but would 
never dream of putting on his head. His stock 
looks like a manacle with which he has escaped 
from prison, or his cravat like a lasso, with which 
he has been caught in the act. His shirt-collars 
may be entitled to their name of vater-mordern (or 
father-murderers) in Germany,* but certainly never 
did any other execution there or elsewhere. His 
coat is a contrivance which covers only half his 
person, and does not fit that; while his waistcoat, 
if a strait one, would be an excellent restraint for 
one who can contentedly wear the rest of the cos- 
tume. Each article, in addition, being under such 
strict laws, that whoever attempts to alter or em- 
bellish only gets credit for more vanity than his 
fellows, and not for more taste. 


* From the legend of a student who returned from the 
university with such a stiff pair that on embracing his 
governor they cut his throat. 
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Not that the exercise of taste in such matte is 
by any means forbidden, or even restrained, in us. 
It would be dreadful if it were, being, as it is, a 

werful instinct in our nature. The only mistake 

as been, and nothing surely but the most egregious 
conceit could have led us into it, in imagining it was 
ever intended to be exercised on ourselves! Even 
if woman had been made as ugly as we, she would 
still, no doubt, have been the object of our highest 
intellectual devotion ; but woman was made “* ex- 
ceedingly fair,’’ a creature not only fitted for all the 
deference and homage our minds could bestow, but 
obviously intended for the mgst elegant wardrobes 
and brilliant trousseaus our pockets could furnish ; 
entitled on every principle of reason as well as the 
Bridgewater treatises to the very handsomest allow- 
ances that the parental or conjugal purse can possi- 
bly afford. 

It is very true that our liberality is by no means 
in all cases what it should be: but let no woman, 
therefore, suppose that any man can be really in- 
different to herappearance. ‘The instinct may have 
been deadened in his mind by a slatternly, negligent 
mother, or by plain, maiden, low-church sisters ; 
but she may be sure it is ¢here, and, with a little 
adroitness, capable of revival. Of course the im- 
mediate effect of a well-chosen feminine toilet oper- 
ates differently in different minds. In some it causes 
a sense of actual pleasure; in others a conscious- 
ness of passive enjoyment. In some it is intensely 
felt while present; in others only missed when 
gone. None can deny its power over them, more 
or less; or, for their own sakes, had better not be 
believed if they do. 

Such being the case, the responsibilities of a wife 
in this department are very serious. In point of 
fact she dresses for two, and in neglecting herself, 
virtually defrauds her neighbor. Nature has ex- 

ressly assigned her as the only safe investment for 

is vanities ; and she who wantonly throws them 
back from their natural course deserves either to see 
them break out on his own person, or appear in that 
of another. 

But, independent of the plain law of instinct, 
there is one for the promotion of dress among ladies 
which may be plainer still to some—and this is the 
law of self-interest. It is all very well for bache- 
lors to be restricted to a costume which expresses 
nothing beyond a general sense of their own unfit- 
ness to be seen—since they can be safely trusted 
for publishing their chatacters to the world with 


that forwardness which is their chief element—but | 


Heaven forbid that the spinisters should ever take to 
the same outward neutrality. With their habitual 
delicacy of mind, and reserve of manner, dress be- 
comes a sort of symbolical language—a kind of per- 
sonal glossary—a species of body phrenology, the 
study of which it would be madness to neglect. 
Will Honeycomb says that he can tell the humor a 
woman is in by the color of her hood. We go fur- 
ther, and maintain that, to a proficient in the science, 
every woman walks about with a placard on which 
her leading qualities are siveienl 

If, for instance, you meet one, no matter whether 
pale or rosy, fat or thin, who is always noticeable 
for something singular and oufré in her dress—a 
hat with all the colors of the rainbow, or of a new 
color never imagined before—a gown so trimmed 
that she cannot lean back upon it—a cloak so cut 
that she cannot walk upright in it—a new kind of 
quilling which scratches her and catches everybod 
else—a new pattern, which blinds the eyes to loo 
at—a berthe strung of beads from Nova bla—a 


boa woven of feathers from New Zealand—and if, 
further, she wears them all with a piteous, dejected 
look, as if she were a martyr to the service, you 
may be sure that this is a shy, timid, weak soul, 
who, while she is attracting all eyes to her costume, 
has no other thought than how she may best escape 
observation. The truth is, the very fear that would 
keep others back is the spell to draw her on. She 
is so afraid of being out of the pale of the mode, 
that she plunges into the most singular extreme to 
be perfectly sure she is in it. Atthe same time she 
“ upon fashion asa sort of awful power, whom 
it is impossible to serve with any comfort or con- 
venience to one’s self, and is accordingly never sat- 
isfied that she is perfectly fashionable unless she 
feels herself perfectly miserable too. This is a prize 
to the milliners, whose insight into human nature, 
through the garb it wears, is all for our argument, 
and who, seeing immediately that she has neither 
taste nor judgment of her own, can always persuade 
her to lead some forlorn hope, called “ the very 
last fashion,’’ but which no one else would have 
courage to be first in. 

Again, if after this unfortunate has passed on her 
way you meet another equally as extravagant in 
her style, only with this difference, that she has 
opinions of her own, and those of a most prononcé 
kind :—if she wear the largest pattern and the gau- 
diest colors upon the most ordinary material—or the 
highest flounces upon the richest ;—if, being poor, 
she has a quantity of sham lace, mock fur, or false 
jewellery—showing that her object is not economy 
but display :—or if, being rich, she mixes up the 
best together—pearls on head, cameos on neck, and 
diamonds on stomacher :—if she disposes her hair 
in inordinate long curls, or extraordinarily curious 
braids ;—and if, beneath a skirt which covers an in- 
credible circumference of ground, or beneath a body 
which hardly covers any space at all, you catch 
glimpses of subtextures neither neat, clean, nor fine 
—you may guess that this is a very vain and vulgar 
tder, and probably a bold one too. 

Thirdly, if another confronts you, more decided 

still in her outward language than either of the 
| foregoing—who seems to have no rule of fashion 
| except that of departing from the prevailing one— 

who has her gowns always short when other peo- 
| ple’sare long, or vice versd—goes about holding them 
up above the highest water-mark in fine weather, 
and is sure to be always drabbled in wet—has the 
vanity to sport a black velvet clasp across her 
forehead—the sluttery to leave her gloves unbut- 
toned—or the audacity to brave dingy black or dull 
green next her skin—wears her hair in a crop, be- 
ing forty years of age, or no cap, being bald or grey 
—puts on a turban to drink tea with two people, 
or an innocent white frock for a party of two hun- 
dred—she is what is called a woman of “ strong 
mind,’’ in other words, of very coarse manners— 
probably a radical, certainly a dissenter, very likely 
somewhat of a sceptic. 

But now a female form of a very different charac- 
ter crosses our path—we follow it with some uncer- 
tainty. A powerful straw bonnet—or a massive 
black velvet one. A knitted shawl of coarse mate- 
rials, or what was once a black scarf, with a deep 
frill added to make it a mantilla. A gown of no 
describable type, which hangs emptily, and slopes 
in towards the feet—a stiff squirrel boa and cotton 
gloves. This figure is puzzling. It is not a maid- 
servant, for the clothes are more expensive, less 
tasty, and better put on. It is not an old woman, 
for the step, though demure, is elastic. It is not a 
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vulgar woman, for though indescribably dowdy, she 
is scrupulously neat. It is not otherwise than a 
lady, though there is not the slightest wish evident 
of being thought one. We look in her face this 
once, though we shall never require to do so again ; 
and there, at the very bottom of that hat, we dis- 
cover the cold mild eye and headachy complexion, 
indicative of the lady of puritan or evangelical 
principles. What her in-doors morning garb is we 
do not know, but should think she has nene, for 
she never stays at home; nor her evening dress, 
for we are not admitted to those circles, but under- 
stand that it consists in a rather showy but truly 
hideous silk dress, very much cut and carved about 
the body, and with the same tendency to contract 
towards the base—with the same squirrel boa on 
her shoulders, and her hair very ill got up behind. 
Still there are some recommendations to this dress 
which we cannot pass over. It may make a woman 
look gloomy and unattractive ; but never, what is 
much worse, pleased and vulgar. There is also a 
consoling consideration associated with it in the 
mind. You feel that there has been no rating or 
scolding of the dressmaker ; but that when the dress 
was put into her hands, the order was simply given 
—‘* Make it as vou will—don’t ask me—if it be but 
unbecoming I shall be satisfied.’ Becoming, how- 
ever, in one sense will that garb ever be in which 
charity attireth herself. We could wish certainly 
that this class of excellent ladies would either dis- 
sent entirely from the established mode, or else 
conform with better grace. Still, be it what it 
may, now that we know to whom the costume 
belongs, we shall ever look upon it with respect. 
Far different from all we have hitherto reviewed, 


are the dress doctrines of her who next follows— | 


though not so easily exemplified in details as in 
generals. The first study seems to be the becom- 
ing—her second the good—her third the fashionable 
—which, if it be both good and becoming, it always 
isormay be. You see this lady turning a cold 
eye to the assurances of shopmen, and the recom- 
mendations of milliners. She cares not how orig- 
inal a pattern may be, if it be ugly, or how recent 
a shape, if ithe awkward. Whatever laws fashion 
dictates, she follows laws of her own, and is never 
behind it. She wears very beautiful things which 
people generally suppose to be fetched from Paris, 
or at least made by a French milliner, but which as 
often as not are bought at the nearest town, and 
made up by her own maid. Not that her costume 
is always either rich or new—on the contrary, she 
wears many a cheap dress, but it is always pretty, 
and many an old one, but it is always good. She 
deals in no gaudy confusion of colors—nor does she 
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swer for her being even-tempered, well-informed, 
thoroughly sensible, and a complete lady. 

We need not pursue our illustrations further. 
The student who has accompanied us will soon find 
out that he who lounges may read. In some 
dresses he may safely invest his vanities, or any 
other better thing he may happen to have disen- 
gaged—with others we would hardly insure his 
purse. 

Of course there are a number of ahe sex, espe- 
cially among very young ladies, who, from one rea- 
son or another, deficiencies in the pocket, or the 
tyranny or tastelessness of those put in authority 
over them, are prevented from doing justice to their 
own talents in this line. ‘* But then,’ as Burns 
says— 

** There ’s something in their gait 
Gars ony claes look weel.”’ 


Upon the whole, a prudent and sensible man, 
desirous of ‘ looking before he leaps,”’ may safely 
predicate of the inner lining from the outer gar- 
ment, and be thankful that he has this, at least, to 
go by. That there are such things as female 
pirates who hang out false lights to entrap unwary 
mariners, we do not deny. It is only to be hoped 
that sooner or later they may catch a Tartar on 
their coasts. For of all the various denominations 
of swindlers who practise on the goodness or the 
weakness of mankind, that woman is the basest who 
is a dandy during courtship and a dowdy after mar- 
riage. 

As regards an affectation not unfrequent in the 
sex—that of apathy towards the affairs of the toilet, 
we can only assure them, for their own sakes, that 
there is not a worse kind of affectation going. We 
should doubt, in the first place, whether the woman 
| who is indifferent to her own appearance be a 
| woman at all. At all events, she must be either a 

hardened character, or an immense heiress, or a 
‘first-rate beauty—or think herself one. There 
might be instances, like the fair Flgiva, of women 
having been tyrannically disfigured on purpose to 
alienate the affections of those they loved ; but what 
history can cite the woman who could voluntarily 
disfigure herself to alienate the affections even of 
one she loathed? Flfrida would not dress herself 
ill even to save her husband Athelstane’s life ; and 
though Miss Strickland sticks to the old story that 
the Countess of Salisbury put on a negligent attire 
in order to divert the attentions of Edward IIL. ; yet, 
if the truth were known, we make no doubt it was 
a becoming one. 

Another foolish habit, which we have remarked 
ladies to indulge in, is that of stigmatizing fashion 





affect a studied sobriety ; but she either refreshes | as a thing of whims and caprices; which works in 
you with a spirited contrast, or composes you with | a blind random helter-skelter way, and drags its vo- 


a judicious harmony. 


Not a scrap of tinsel or|taries along much in the same manner. Even the 


trumpery appears upon her. She puts no faith in| ‘‘ Lady of Rank” has passed this fallacy without 


velvet bands, or gilt buttons, or twisted cordings. 


examination, and talks of ‘* the usual absurdities of 


She is quite aware, however, that the garnish is as | fashion,""—‘‘ of the capricious goddess,”"—*‘ of 
important as the dress; all her inner borders and | fashion’s amusing itself at the expense of her vota- 
beadings are delicate and fresh, and should anything | ries,”” &c. &c., with a frequency which in a legis- 
peep out which is not intended to be seen, it is quite | latrix of no rank might be tiresome. Now, far 
as much so as that which is. After all, there is no| from this being the case, the attentive student will 


great art either in her fashions or her materials. 


soon discover that fashion, like the animal or vege- 


The secret simply consists in her knowing the three | table or mineral kingdom, has laws and boundaries 

grand unities of dress—her own station, her own | of her own, deep seated in the nature of things ; and 

age, and—her own points! And no woman can| that if she be a —_— at all, she is one of very 
e 


dress well who does not. After this we need not| regular habits. 


will find that she always pre- 


say, that whoever is attracted by the costume will | serves certain balances and proportions ; that when 
not be disappointed in the wearer. She may not|they had great farthingales they had enormous 
be handsome, nor accomplished, but we will an-| ruffs; when they had short waists they had low 
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foreheads ; when they had wide sleeves they had 
wide coiffures; when they had tight sleeves they 
had small heads—and so on. Of course, in the 
time of transition, when a struggle is taking place 
between the plumage that is casting off and that 
which is coming on, some apparent confusion may 
occur—as all birds are shabby in their moulting 
season. But the worst discrepancies are occasioned 
by one class of foolish women who have not the 
sense to be off with the old love before they are on 
with the new, and try to combine both the old 
chrysalis and the new wings :—or by another class, 
female Nashes, who ignoranily mix up all styles of 
architecture, and put an antique portico on to a 
modern body. We merely throw out hints; but 
the subject is worth a systematic investigation. 
That there should be such a thing as fashion in 
dress at all, does not enter into our argument, and 
would indeed be unworthy the consideration of any 
rational being. With fashion in thought, speech, 
arts and sciences, law, physic, politics, and religion, 
the world would be strangely out of fashion indeed, 
if there were none in dress. 

But to return to our immediate subject. Having 
thus explained the final cause of dress as an instinct 
implanted in man, and exercised by woman solely 
for his good, let us endeavor with all due humility 
to say something about the experimental depart- 
ment. 

We are inclined to think that the female attire 
of the present day is, upon the whole, in as favor- 
able a state as the most vehement advocates for 
what is called nature and simplicity could desire. 
It is a costume in which they can dress quickly, 
walk nimbly, eat plentifully, stoop easily, loll grace- 
filly ; and, in short, perform all the duties of life 
without let or hindrance. The head is left to its 
natural size—the skin to its native purity—the 
waist at its proper region—the heels at their real 
level. The dress is one calculated to bring out 
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the feet, which at this our happy era lie in ambuscade 
only the more securely to wound, and “ like little 
mice peep in and out’’ beneath the skirt’s deep and 
plentiful folds. Nor is the ankle even hopeless, if 
you are sufficiently attentive, and if it be worth 
showing. 

The present dress has some features worth dwell- 
ing on more minutely. The gown is a good thing, 
both in its morning and evening form, and contains 
all necessary elements for showing off a fine figure 
and a graceful movement. ‘Till lately it was cut 
down in a sharp angle low in front, with the collar 
running down it, which made the throat look long ; 
now it is closed up quite high with the collar sprout- 
ing round it, which makes the throat look round. 
There is something especially beautiful too in the 
expanse of chest and shoulder, as seen in a tight 
plain-colored high dress—merinos or silk—like a 
fair sloping sunny bank—with the long taper arms, 
and the slender waist so tempting and convenient 
between them, that it is a wonder they are not per- 
petually embracing it themselves. Nor is this 
effect lost in the evening-dress ; but on the contrary 
increased, by the berthe’s carrying out that fair 
sunny bank still deeper, or rather environing it 
with a rich ring fence, of which we admire the 
delicacy and beauty, though it impedes our view of 
what is beyond. Far be from us to attempt to 
describe the mystery of the berthe—except as the 
cestus of Venus transferred from the waist to the 
shoulders. We men have worn almost every part 
of a woman’s dress, so that scarcely one sex has 
been known from the other ; but, thank Heaven, this 
at all events has remained sacred. No man ever 
wore a berthe. 

And then, to let our eyes fall lower, if they will, 
the long full folds of the skirt, which lie all close 
together above, like the flutings of an Ionic column, 
as if loth to quit that sweet waist, but expand 
gradually below as if fearing to fetter those fairy 











the natural beauties of the person, and each of them 
has, as far as we see, fair play. In former days, 
what was known of a woman's hair in the cap of | 
Henry VIII.’s time—or of her forehead under her 
hair in George L1.'s time—or of the slenderness of 
her throat in a gorget of Edward I.’s time—or of 
the fall of her shoulders in a welt or wing in Queen 
Elizabeth's time—or of the shape of her arm ina 
great bishop-sleeve even in our own time? Now 
a-days, all these points receive full satisfaction for 
past neglect, and a woman breaks upon us in such 
a plenitude of charms that we hardly know where 
to begin the catalogue. Hair light as silk in float- 
ing curls, or massive as marble in shining coils. | 
Forehead bright and smooth as mother-of-pearl, and | 
arched in matchless symmetry by its own beautiful 
drapery. Ear, which for centuries had Jain con- 
cealed, set on to the side of the head like a delicate 
shell. Throat, a lovely stalk, leading the eye up- 
ward to a lovelier flower, and downwards along a 
fair sloping ridge, undulating in the true line of 
beauty, to the polished precipice of the shoulder ; 
whence, from the pendant calyx of the shortest pos- 
sible sleeve, hangs a lovely branch, smooth and 
glittering like pale pink coral, slightly curved 
towards the figure, and terminating in five taper 
petals, pinker still, folding and unfolding ‘* at their 
own sweet will,’’ and especially contrived by nature 
to pick your heart clean to the bone before you know 
what they are about. 

And plenty more of similar charms, ‘ dealing 
destruction’s devastating doom” to all who are not 
fire-proof. Nor need you even despair of seeing 


| 





feet—and the gentle swinging of the robe from side 
to side, like a vessel in calmest motion, and the 
silver whisper of the trailing silk as that dear one 
slowly approaches, the hem of whose garment we 
long to kiss. Low that hem and close to the 
ground, but we would not have it higher. Let the 
foliage sweep the earth, rather than grow, as with 
a grazing line above it. And if there be portions 
of this vile world—streets, and squares, and cross- 
ings—too impure for that drapery to touch, are they 
not doubly so for those feet? 
Flounees are a nice question. 


We like them 


| when they wave and flow, as in a very light 


material—muslin or gauze, or barége—when a lady 
has no outline and no mass, but looks like a reced- 
ing angel, or a “‘ dissolving view ;’’ but we do not 
like them in a rich material where they flop, or in a 
stiff one where they bristle ; and where they break 
the flowing lines of the petticoat, and throw light 
and shade where you don’t expect them. In short, 
we like the gown that can do without flounces, as 
Josephine liked a face that could de without whis- 
kers ; but in either ease it must be a good one. 
The plain black scarf is come of too graceful a 
parentage—namely, from the Spanish and Flemish 
mantilla—not to constitute one of the best features 
of the present costume. It serves to join the two 
parts of the figure together, enclosing the back and 
shoulders in a firm defined outline of their own, and 
flowing down gracefully in front, or on each side, 
to mix with that of the skirt. That man must be a 
monster who could be impertinent to a woman in 
any dress, but especially to a woman in a black 
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scarf. It carries an air of self-respect with it which 
is in itself a protection. A woman thus attired 
glides on her way like a small close-reefed vessel— 
tight and trim—seeking no encounter, but prepared 
for one. Much, however, depends upon the wear- 
ing—indeed, no article of dress is such a revealer | 
of the wearer’s character. Some women will drag 
it tight up their shoulders, and stick out their 
elbows (which ought not to be known to exist) in 
defiance at you—beneath. Such are of the inde- 
pendent class we described, with strong sectarian 
opinions. Others let it hang loose and listless like 
an idle sail, losing all the beauty of the outline— 
both moral and physical. Such ladies have usually 
no opinions at all, but none the less a very obstinate 
will of their own. 

Some few of what are now-a-days called mantil- 
las, which are the cardinals or the capucins of a 
century ago, are pleasing and blameless. A black 
velvet one, turned up with a broad dull black 
lace, like bright metal chased with dead, is very 
good. Also, when made of plain silk, black 
or light-colored, with no other trimming than, in 
milliner’s language, ‘‘ the own.”’ But too often 
these articles, of which an endless variety exists, 
are merely made the vehicle for indulging in a 
weakness for fringe, gimp, and other such trumpery, 
with which they are overloaded. Arm-holes too 
are a part of them to which we particularly object. 
The lady behind them looks as if she were sitting 
in the stocks for a public misdemeanor, or seeking a 
customer, and offeriag her hand through. 

Nor is a shawl a recommendable article. We 
mean acommon square one. Some are beautiful 
in quality, and others too unpretending in pattern 
to be criticised. But whatever piece of dress con- 
ceals a woman’s figure, is bound in justice to do so 
in a picturesque way. This a shawl can never do, 
with its strict uniformity of pattern—each shoulder 
alike—and its stiff three-cornered shape behind, 
with a scroll of pattern standing straight up the 
centre of the back. Ifa Jady sports a shawl at all, 
and only very falling shoulders should venture, we 
should recommend it to be always either falling off 
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—or the celebrated Churchills of the last century, 
in which the beautiful sister Gunnings turned all 
heads—but from a combination of the frightful 
machine invented to cover the high toupee, of which 
the Quakeress hat is a living relic, and the squat, 
flat, projecting caps of silk or gauze, trimmed with 
bows and feathers, which accompanied the low 
coiffure and short waist of the commencement of 
this century ; from which latter arose the confusion 
of terms between the French bonnet and the Eng- 
lish bonnet. Not but what a hat of the present da 
is becoming enough to some, as any frame-wor 
filled with laces, ribbons, and flowers round a pretty 
face must be—but it is at best an unmeaning thing, 
without any character of its own, and never becom- 
ing to any face that has much. 

here is one of the race, however, for which we 
must make special exception—not for its native 
beauties alone, its polished glistening circles, and 
delicate neutral tints, but for a deep mysterious 
spell, exercised both over wearer and spectator, in 
which it stands unrivalled by any other article of 
female attire—we mean the plain straw hat. From 
the highest to the lowest there is not a single style 
of beauty with which this hat is not upon the best 
understanding. It refines the homeliest and com- 
poses the wildest—it gives the coquettish young 
lady a little dash of demureness, and the demure 
one a slight touch of coquetry—it makes the bloom- 
ing beauty look more fresh, and the pale one more 
interesting—it makes the plain woman look, at all 
events, a lady, and the lady more lady-like still. 
A vulgar woman never puts on a straw bonnet, or 
at least not the straw bonnet we have in our eye: 
while the higher the style of carriage, and the 
richer the accompanying costume, the more does it 
seem in its native element; so much so, that the 
most aristocratic beauty in the land, adorned in 
every other respect with all that wealth can pur- 
chase, taste select, or delicacy of person enhance, 
may not only hide her lofty head with perfect pro- 
priety in a plain straw hat, but in one plainer and 
coarser still than a lower style of woman would 
venture to wear. Then all the sweet associations 











or patting on, which produces pretty action, or she 
should wear it up one shoulder and down the other, 
or in some way drawn irregularly, so as to break the 
uniformity. One of the faults of the present cos- 
tume, as cvery real artist knows, is, that it offers too | 





that throng about it!—pictures of happy childhood, 
and unconscious girlhood—thoughts of blissful 
bridal tours, and of healthy country life !—and of 
childhood, girlhood, tours” and life such as our own 
sweet country can alone give. For the crowning 


few diagonal lines. Nothing is more picturesque | association of all consists perhaps in this—that the 


than a line across the bust, like the broad ribbon of | genuine straw bonnet stamps the genuine English- - 


the garter across our graceful queen, or the loose | woman—no other country can produce either the 
girdle sloping across the hips, in the costume of the | hat or the wearer. 


early Plantagenets. On this very account the long 
scarf-shaw] is as picturesque a thing as a lady can 


wear. With the broad pattern sweeping over one | 


shoulder, and a narrow one, or none at all, on the 
other, it supplies the eye with that irregularity 
which drapery requires ; while the slanting form and 
colors of the border lying carelessly round the 
figure, give that Eastern idea, which every shaw] 
more or less implies. What oriental would ever 
wear one straight up and down, and uniform on 
both sides, as our ladies often do? 

The female hat of the present day is one of the 
only very artificial features, and will puzzle future 
costume-hunters to account for, both in its construc- 
tion and its use, more than any other article now 
worn—if, indeed, any memento of it survive, for it 
is unfit either for painting or sculpture. It is come 
of a bad race—having nothing to do with the large 
Spanish beaver—or the picturesque chapeau de 


But, after all, in all these important matters of 
dress, however recommendable some of these de- 
tails may separately be, it is a lady’s own sense on 
which their proper application depends. She did 
not choose her own face and figure, but she does 
choose her own dress, and it should be ordered ae- 
cording to them. Attention to a few general rules 
would prevent a great many anomalous appear- 
ances: for instance, a woman should never he 
dressed too little, nor a girl too much—nor should 
a stumpy figure attempt large patterns, nor a bad 
walker flounces—nor a short throat carry feathers, 
nor high shoulders a shawl—and so on. But, as 
we have just said, every woman in the world may 
wear a plain straw hat. 

Enough has been said now to show that the gen- 
eral elements of female costume were, upon the 
whole, never more free from the reproach of artifi- 
ciality or disguise, or more adapted to give full sco 





paille (which, by the way, is not a straw hat at all) 


to the natural charms of youth and beauty. Still, 
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before quitting the subject, there remains something 
to be said on the other side ; for our arguments, in 
milliner phraseology, ** can bear turning,’’ being of 
that peculiarly immoral texture which they coolly 
designate as having ‘‘ neither wrong side nor right.” 

Of course, to the inward eye of the imagination 
the mere name of woman presents a vision clothed 
in perpetual youth and loveliness, or floating in a 
region too far above us to know precisely how she 
is clothed at all. But to the outward eye of the 
senses, which acts as man of business to the inner, 
bothering it with particulars it never wants to know, 
it is not to be denied that there are some of these 
visions which appear not beautiful, and many by no 
means young. ‘This being the case, a costume ex- 
pressly adapted for the display of natural charms, 
is hard upon those who never had any to begin with, 
or who have parted company with them some time 
ago. It is like setting a fine stone and an ordinary 
one both equally transparent—forgetting that what 
tests the beauty of the one only betrays the defects 
of the other, which a little dexterous foil might 
hide. Every jeweller will tell you that it is the 
inferior stones which depend most on the setting— 
first-rate ones may stand on their own merits. We 
have seen, for instance, some grey pearls produce a 
most beautiful effect in a brilliant setting of red and 
green enamel, which, strung plainly like the Salis- 
bury necklace, would have been frightful. Dress, 
by the same rule, is the setting of our sweet human 
pearl ;—each delicate and precious, and but increas- 
ing in beauty and value the longer and the closer 
they are worn; though not all valuable or beauti- 
ful alike to that same vulgar outward eye which 
knows nothing of a jewel but its market-price. For 
the young and the lovely dress is of no importance ; 
they may wear what they please, and the less per- 
haps the better. The tappa girdle of the nymphs 
of the Marquesas would be enough for them—but a 
tappa girdle itself would hardly embarrass the old 
and the plain more than a style of dress which pre- 
sumes them to be neither one nor the other. *Tis 
for them, then, alone, that dress should be studied. 
Where is the advantage of a natural coiffure where 
there are neither curls like silk, nor coils like mar- 
ble to display '—where is the policy of a plain sim- 
ple gown exhibiting the whole contour of the figure, 
when there are only angles to be seen instead of 
undulations, and shady hollows instead of sunny 
banks '—or the advantage of uncovering an ear 
which is less like a delicate shell than some poison- 
ous fungus '—or of showing an arm which may be 
like a stick, but certainly not of pink coral? 

Far more wisdom is there in concealing natural 
deficiencies than in bringing them to light; and 
some of the old costumes, however absurd and un- 
natural they may now appear, not only possessed 
this merit, but likewise developed much beauty and 
character in faces which now-a-days are thought to 
have none. The old head-dresses were particularly 
recommendable for this. ‘The reticulated head-dress 
or crespine—a gold caul in which the hair was en- 
closed, sometimes with a fillet round the forehead 
and under the chin, or a veil hanging from the back 
—was far more becoming to a majority of faces 
than the seanty hair which in this country the bad 
management of a former generation has too gener- 
ally bequeathed to the present. 
horned structures, too, which towered upon a wo- 
man’s head from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
eentury—some of them starting strait from the fore- 
head, and outlining the upper part of the face firmly, 
with the drapery pendent on each side—for instance, 
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as seen in the fine effigy of Lady de Thorpe, Ash- 
wellthorpe church, Norfolk—these, too, gave a 
grandeur and dignity to countenances which in their 

resent self-dependent state look mean or peculiar. 

he hair, it is true, was tured to no account ex- 
cept on bridal or coronation-days; but because a 
few ladies have fine hair, must all be compelled to 
uncover! Every fancy-ball brings out some strik- 
ing or interesting face, generally in some such 
head-dresses as these, which the day before, seen 
in its own scanty native suit, was overlooked as 
plain. And such faces are usually of far higher 
character than those which attract by mere pretti- 
ness of complexion or brightness of eye. ‘Take, for 
instance, a grand Italian contadina ; strip her of her 
tavaglia and spilla, and put her into an English 
abigail’s costume. An artist may discover some 
latent beauty, but the majority would condemn her 
as heavy, dingy, and decidedly plain. Or look 
nearer home at the Newhaven fishwoman, who, 
seen ‘‘ every lawfu] day”’ in her cap of Norman ex- 
traction, with a bright coarse handkerchief thrown 
carelessly at the back of it, exhibits always a fine 
strongly-marked countenance, and often a very 
handsome one; and see the same woman on Sun- 
day, in a silk or velvet hat, with all due appurte- 
nance of blonde lappets and artificial flowers, and 
you no longer recognize the common unmeaning 
face, which has lost all its real character in the at- 
tempt to assume one utterly foreign to it. 

Certain it is there is no greater mistake or more 
serious loss to art than in habiting all classes in one 
and the same costume, as now done in England. 
How is it possible that the same form of garment 
which is adapted to the rich and delicate materials, 
and the slight figure of the woman who lives at 
ease, should suit the rough textures and clumsy 
make of the woman who lives by labor! ‘The very 
association of ideas would alone destroy all possi- 
bility. It is this which defrauds our lower class of 
women of all style of beauty peculiar to themselves, 
and the world of an incalculable number of fine 
living pictures. In point of fact, an English peas- 
ant woman in her best garb, however comely she 
may be, only reminds us of a coarser-featured, 
eandanl d lady. She ought not to remind us 
of a lady at all. 

But neither the plain woman nor the poor woman 
suffer so severely by this state of things as another 
class to whom we have slightly alluded—those ad- 
vanced and advancing in lite. The present style of 
dress is worsa.even than your economist’s beau 
ideal of a poor law, for it makes no provision at all 
for the infirmities of age. An old woman, now-a- 
days, literally does not know how to dress herself ; 
and many we have the honor of meeting in society 
display in their appearance symptoms of a perplex- 
ity of mind on this point which at their time of life 
must be very bad for them. Altogether they are 
very hardly dealt with. Of course it ean be no 
pleasure to them to exhibit the empty nests of charms 
which have long taken wing—for the attenuated 
to reveal an outline which has lost all roundness— 
or for the corpulent to uncover a surface which has 
lost all freshness; and it is double distressing to 
think how very little pleasure the world has in see- 
ing either. Instead of being the most welcome 
sitter that can enter his studio, an old woman is 
now too often one the cleverest artist does not 
know what to do with. How is he to treat a sub- 
ject which appears before him with December in her 
face and May in her costume—with faded eyes and 
eyebrows, and dark glossy tresses above them— 
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fallen colorless cheeks, and bright roses beside them 
—withered throat and neck covered only with a 
necklace or a velvet band, which calls aloud for 
stout silk above and good flannel below it—a figure 
either shrunk and mummified, or heavy and un- 
wieldy, but all scrupulously shown! If he paints 
her exactly as she is, he paints a monstrously ab- 
surd thing; if he suits the face to the roses, and 
the neck to the necklace, he does not paint her at 
all. In either case he makes no picture of what 
might be the most picturesque thing in the world. 
Lady Mary Wortley says that age and ugliness are 
inseparable—being arrogant herself with youth and 
beauty, and everything else that could heighten 
either ; but we deny the proposition in tote. Some 
women are never good-looking at all till they are 
old—all have a right divine to the picturesque by 
the very nature of old age—and a few, whom we 
have been privileged to know, have been loveliest 
objects mind or eye could dwell upon. 

Let us look for a moment at the portrait of the 
old woman who is an old woman indeed. See the 
plaited border, or the full ruche of the cap, white 
as snow, circling close round the face, as if jealous 
to preserve the oval that age has lost; the hair 
peeping from beneath, finer and more silken than 
ever, but white as that border, or grey as the shad- 
ow thrown by it; the complexion withered and 
faded, yet being relieved, as Nature has appointed 
it to be, by the still more faded tints of the hair, in 
a certain degree delicate and fresh; the eyes with 
most of their former fire extinguished, still, sur- 
rounded only with the chastened hues of age, 
brighter than anything else in the face; the face 
itself, lined with deep wrinkles, but not one that 
the painter would spare ; the full handkerchief, or 
rich bustling laces, serupulously covering neck and 
throat, reminding us that the modesty of her youth 
has survived, though not its charms; some deep 
sober shawl or scarf, which the French rightly call 


** le drapeau de vieille femme,’’ carefully concealing | 


the outline of the figure, though not its general 
feminine proportions—all violent contrasts, as all 
violent passions, banished from the picture, but a 
harmony in their place which is worth them all. 

Think also of the moral charm exercised by such 
a face and figure over the circle where it belongs— 
the hallowing influence of one who, having per- 
formed all her active part in this world, now takes 
a passive, but a nobler one than any, and shows us 
how to grow old :—who, having gone through all 
the progressive periods of life, and their accompa- 
nying rank in the estimation of mankind—the palmy 
days of youth and admiration—the working time of 
cares and consequence—the honorable maturity of 
experience and authority—now casts them all aside, 
and asserts a far higher claim to our respect, namely, 
the simple fact of her age ;—who knows that to all 
who have eyes to see and hearts to feel, her silver 
locks are more precious than the most golden 
tresses money could purchase—her pale cheek more 
interesting than the finest bloom art could simulate 
—her modest coverings more attractive than the 
most wonderfully preserved remains of beauty she 
could exhibit—her whole venerable aspect of age 
more lovely than the very best imitation of youth 
she could possibly get up;—who not only makes 
old age respectable and honorable, but even envia- 
ble in the eyes of those who are still toiling in the 
heat and burden of the day. 

Why is so sweet a picture and so edifying a les- 
son not oftener seen in our circles'—why are we 
tried with the unbecoming appearance of those who 
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won’t be old and can’t be young, and who forfeit 
the respect it is so painful to withhold? ‘There is 
something preposterous in the mere idea of any ra- 
tional being studiously denying what it is her highest 
interest to assert ; as well might a banker not wish 
for credit, or a poet for fame, or a preacher for be- 
lief, or an heir for his inheritance, or a statesman 
for place, as age not wish for reverence. Doubtless 
if there were any way of making old people young, 
either in looks or anything else, it would be a de- 
lightful invention ; but, meanwhile, juvenile dress- 
ing is the last road we should recommend them to 
take. She who is ashamed to wear a costume as 
old as herself, may rely upon it she only looks older 
than her costume. 

Of course there are many who belong to this 
class more from necessity than choice, and who 
simply do as others do, whatever the fashion may 
be—also many, or most, we would hope, who are 
irreproachable on the score of propriety, however 
they may fall short of our standard of the pictur- 
esque. But why should they not unite both? Itis so 
obvious that the walls of an old hall should be hung 
with fine heavy tapestry, instead of being covered 
with flimsy paper, or faced with modern scagliola. 

The French, we must say, are much cunninger 
than we in this matter. Indeed, they know how to 
unite the very highest effect of fashion with a re- 
ligious observance of the decorum due to years. 
Whenever one does see in an English assembly an 
ancient lady who makes no attempt to disguise her 
time of life, and vet pleases as a splendid picture, 
ten to one but your neighbor whispers—** How hike 
the Faubourg !’’ * 

If all ages are to dance to one tune, it should be 
a minuet and nota jig. Ifthere is to be but one 
standard of garb, we are bound in duty to consider 
the grandmother first. The grand-daughter will 
not look so ill in her close kerchief as she in the 
girl’s low dress. It is invidious, too, to fix any 
time for drawing the line between them. No one 
likes to tell their years, except the impertinently 
young, or the wonderfully old, and no one need if 
they do not belie them in other respects. The 
certain age, too, which is the true Rubicon, requires 
the most courage of all to avow. The conventual 
dresses of the old Catholic times, which were 
assumed equally by those who remained in the 
world as by those who quitted it, were an admira- 
ble assistance in settling this point. A total change 
is easier than a partial; and when a lady of the 
olden time found her secular garment no longer so 
becoming to her as it had been, she threw it off 
altogether, and suffered no mortification in assum- 
ing a garb which was no positive blazon of age, 
though the greatest accommodation to it. 

Let no one think we exaggerate the importance 


* We must nevertheless leave the very worst aspect of 
female old age to the iron pen of a French authoress :— 
“ Aux esclaves de la mode, quand toute jouissance d’a- 
mourpropre est enlevée, quand tout intérét de passion est 
ravi, 11 reste pour plaisirs le mouvement, la clarté des 
lustres, le bourdonnement de la foule. Aprés tous les 
réves de l'amour ou de l’ambition, subsiste encore le 
besoin de bruire, de veiller, de dire: j'y étais hier, j'y 
seraidemain. C'est un triste spectacle que celui de ces 
femmes flétries qui cachent leurs rides sous des fleurs, et 
couronnent leurs fronts haves de diamans et de plumes. 
Chez elles tout est faux—ta taille, le teint, les cheveux, 
le sourire. Chez elles tout est triste—la parure, le fard, 
la gaieté. Spectres échappés aux saturnales d'une autre 


époque, elles viennent s’asseoir aux banquets d’aujourd’- 
hui, comme pour donner a la jeunesse une triste legon de 
philosophie—comme pour lui dire: c’est ainsi que vous 
passerez.” 
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of dress. As far as we see, there is nothing that 
can be proved to be half so important. Whether 
we may visit old countries, or discover new, or read 
history, or study mankind under this aspect orthat, 
but one and the same result invariably presents 
itself, viz., that human nature, in all times and in 
all latitudes, is found, has been found, and will 
ever be found with the same wants and wishes, 
passions and propensities, promises and disappoint- 
ments—only in a different dress :—that, as the au- 
thor of Sartor Resartus would say, Man is the 
same clothes-horse, whether painted in the high 
ruff of Zuechero, or in the low collar of Sir Joshua. 

In a portrait-painter this is especially apparent. 
Difference of costume is to him what difference of 
scenery is to the landscape painter. It is not all, 
but it is a great portion of that which makes a 
Gainsborough not a Holbein, and a Cuyp not a 
Claude. It is as much, and more perhaps, the 
rigid stuffs which made Holbein stiff, and the 
flowing draperies which made Vandyke graceful, or 
vice versé. The portrait painter, too, is after all 
the only real authority for the true spirit of a cos- 
tume. Missals and monuments, and the Bayeux 
tapestry, and the Harleian manuscripts will furnish 
curious details for the antiquary, and such a satir- 
ist as Hogarth absurd extremes for the critic ; but 
it is the general portrait-artist that can alone steer 
between the hobby of an individual or the fash- 
ion of a season, and give us that prevailing effect 
under which the costume of a period should be 
viewed. 

Holbein is our earliest authority for the real 
every-day aspect of English society. In his time 
that principle of deference for age was in vogue 
which we have been endeavoring to recommend. 
People started with the supposition that fifty years 
and upwards was the only sensible time of a 
woman’s life ; and those who had the misfortune to 
be younger had to make the best of it, being prob- 
ably assisted by some suspicion that the greater the 
disparity between themselves and their costume 
the better they looked. The dress of the majority 
of Holbein’s portraits is of all others best adapted 
to secure an honorable retreat for waning charms. 
Beneath the stern buckler of the deep stomacher it 
mattered not what kind of shape lay concealed, for 
all were reduced to the same level. Beneath the 
stiff diamond-shaped cap—closed carefully between 
the edge and the temples with gold tissue—it was 
all one whether the hair was thick or thin, black, 
red, or white, for none at all wasseen. The high 
make of the dress on back and shoulders covered 
what might be very beautiful in the bride, but pre- 
vented a deal of rheumatism in the matron. The 
modest and becoming partlet-—a kind of habit-shirt 
made of good stout opake materials—filled up all 
the space the gown left bare, and buttoned high up 
the throat with embroidered collar or frill. The 
handkerchief, fastened upon the back of the cap in 
odd clumsy folds which puzzle costume-hunters to 
account for, could be let down, as it had been gen- 
erally worn in the previous reign, snug and warm 
round the shoulders, and kept out many a draft. 
The sleeves were full and close down to the wrists, 
with a ruffle half covering the hand, while all tell- 
tale outline was effectually stopped, as in Holbein’s 
drawing of the buxom old Lady Butts, by a short 
mantle edged with fur. The cap more especially 
favored those whom, now-a-days, we consider the 
worse treated. The decided colors of its materials, 
the jewels along the border, and the gold tissue 
often interwoven with scarlet threads, enlivened the 
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duskiest complexion, while the stiff angular forms 
relieved the hardest features. The mask of the 
face stood out sharply defined, but well supported. 
The profile told nobly. The side of the cap de- 
scending along the cheek assisted to give the per- 
fect oval in the young, and to conceal that june- 
tion between the throat and jaw-bone, on which 
time is most legible. Altogether it was a head- 
dress too old in itself for any one to look very old 
in it. In this costume we see much to account for 
that peculiar truthfulness in Holbein which, to our 
view, so amply compensates for the absence of the 
laxer graces of a later a. With forms so set- 
tled and rigid no latitude was left toa painter. All 
ages looked stiff and decorous alike, or, if they did 
not, it was no fault of the dress. 

But lest this should be thought too hard upon 
the young, it is evident that some choice was left 
to them, especially in the way of head-dress. 
This is seen in the drawings of Catherine Howard, 
of the Lady Audley, and of the exquisite Lady of 
Richmond, with her downcast eyes, where a 
small circlet with drapery pendent from it fits on 
about half-way of the head, advancing over the 
ears, and fastening under the chin; the hair being 
divided down the centre, and laid in simple bands 
low on the cheeks. This is a head-dress which 
the youngest beauty would find it no hardship to 
adopt, while, to show how much the costume makes 
the painter, Holbein’s pencil is as graceful here as 
if it had been guided by Eastlake. The partlet too 
was made to come off on dress occasions, as we see 
in Anne Boleyn’s and Jane Seymour's pictures— 
the square form of the stomacher showing the bust 
to advantage ; and even when on, a button or two 
left unfastened answered the same purpose. 

Queen Catherine Parr by Holbein is a good 
mode} also for those ladies who, though not pre- 
cisely in the yellow leaf, are somewhat on the turn, 
Catherine herself not being above thirty years of 
age at the time. Her dress is black, in ample 
folds about the person; the throat seen, though 
the bust is covered ; a slender border of hair visible 
beneath the close sitting matronly hood ;—while 
the drapery pendent from it, and the large bustling 
sleeves, get rid of all that precision of outline 
which no one has any occasion to show or see. 

From Holbein to Vandyke we may reckon a 
century ; for the one died in 1554, and the other 
in 1641; and no century in English history shows 
such a complete revolution in female costume. In 
Queen Elizabeth, about half way between them, 
with her enormous ruffs, hideous wigs, allegorical 
garments, and equally overladen and exposed per- 
son, we see the representative of all that was ex- 
travagant, tasteless, and indelicate; and in the 
Queen of Scots, with her sweet hood, small lawn 
ruff, high sombre dress, and transparent veil over 
it, the model of all that was simple, graceful, and 
decorous ;—each the head of a fashion of which 
our galleries afford us plenty of specimens; the 
elder and the plainer portion of the community, 
perhaps, oftener imitating the follies of her spinster 
majesty than the proprieties of the widowed Mary, 
and vice versd:—a circumstance, we understand, 
especially observable at some late fancy-balls. 

Still there remains no general picture on the 
mind; for the diversities of form were endless. 
Vandyke, like Holbein, seemed to lock the wheels 
of fashion for a time, and has bequeathed a distinet 
type. The great-grandchildren of those who had sat 
for Holbein now sat to him, but as differently ap- 
parelled as can well be imagined. Hair playing, 
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drapery flowing, dropping laces, delicate linens, 
glossy silks—the stiff—wide, standing petticoat, 
supplanted by a slender lengthened train—the head, 
the throat, the bust, the arms all bare—the contour 
of the figure all given, except where some rich 
drapery, secure in its own strength and glittering 
in its own light, wandered apparently at random 
across the figure, and was either caught up by a 
massive aigrette, or fell in ponderous folds below— 
a costume of apparent ease, but of infinite care— 
graceful, natural, withal a little indecorous—one 
which Vandyke alone seems to have been entitled 
to paint, and the young and the lovely to wear. 
Instead of the mean average of a lady’s age being 
now rated at fifty and upwards, it fell to fifteen and 
under ; for some of Vandyke’s female portraits 
have even almost an infantine appearance, and 
with their playful hair curling all over the head, 
their short waists, tight pearl necklaces, thin trans- 
parent skins, and wandering artless eyes, and 
their full fair busts with only a rose by way of a 
tucker, they remind us of some round-chested child 
who has outgrown her frock, or of those waxen 
dolls, with expansive pink necks, which lie about 
without shame and without chemisettes in the open 
shops. 

But, as we have explained before, a costume 
which is the special friend of youth and beauty, is 
a terrible tyrant to old age and homeliness. Any 
covering of nature is better than any imitation of 
her, and imitations there will be when nature her- 
self is the fashion, All whom she refused to help 
now did as they do still and ever will do—they 
helped themselves. Those who had neither fine 
hair nor fine complexions wore false; and what 
they could not mend they did not cover the more 
for that. We hardly remember any very old woman 
by Vandyke, except such as his Infantas of Spain 
and his Margaret of Parma, who are painted in their 
conventual garments ; but there are plenty of speci- 
mens of a time of life for which such a costume as this 
was desperately out of season. His Alathea Tal- 
bot is an example. She had evidently always been 
ugly, and apparently never been young. Neverthe- 
less she is represented with her hair curling all over 
her head, and low on to her eyebrows—a decided 
wig—her cheeks doubly painted, first by herself, 
and then by Vandyke—a heavy double chin—a dress 
sedulously open, and all deterioration of quality care- 
fully made up for by a proportionate increase of quan- 
tity. Doubtless a fine Vandyke, but, for all that, a 

uiz! Even the heroic Charlotte de la Tremouille, 
untess of Derby, whose young and graceful pic- 
ture by Jansen was one of the greatest attractions 
at the British Gallery last summer, appears, when 
sitting to Vandyke, with at least ten years thrown 
off her dress, and many more than that added to her 


e. 

It must be admitted, too, that the airy ringletty 
style of coiffure, which is one of the distinctive marks 
of this painter, was only becoming, even in the 
young, to the most evanescent species of beauty. 
To the higher styles of physiognomy it can never 
have been favorable. It suited small delicate fea- 
tures and waxen complexions, where it played in 
light golden or chestnut curls, and cast violet shad- 
ows on pink foreheads, It became the round, pearly 
Flemish faces, always fair and always fat, of Ter- 
burg’s and Netscher’s ladies, who generally appear 
in this coiffure. It did well for faces like trim little 
villas, which may be overgrown with creepers, or 
overhung with willows; but fine features, like fine 
Mansions, want space around them, and least of all 









can the smooth expanse of the forehead be spared ; 
and dark complexions require the relief of still darker 
masses of hair; and dark massive hair is meant to 
lie languidly in grand easy forms, and not to twist 
and twirl and stand on tiptoe in trivial transparent 
curls. We grudge the fine foreheads that have been 
frittered away by this coiffure, and long to lift up 
all that smothering fringe, and throw open the upper 
lights of the face. Honthorst’s picture of the Queen 
of Bohemia is a specimen of this. She has the finely 
pronounced features, deep melancholy eyelids, and 
prophetic expression of Charles 1.—a face, when 
young, to have bound with a classic fillet like a Cas- 
sandra—when old, to have swathed in drapery like 
one of Michael Angelo’s Fates—or, at any age, to 
have crowned with a royal diadem like a queen as 
she had been ;-—but which, as here given, with the 
dark heavy hair, like a curtain halfway down, hang- 
ing in a straight line over her eyebrows, and doubt- 
less truer to reality thus than in Vandyke’s lighter 
forms, looks as if all the real expression of the face 
were quenched—as if, like herself, it had been de- 
prived of its native rights and inheritance. 

This coiffure continues into the time of Charles 
II., only that the little curls hang longer and looser, 
and seem, like the rest of the costume, to have ar- 
rived at their places more by accident than design. 
As for Lely’s pictures, they are neither to be con- 
sidered as authority for old or for young. His ladies 
ean only be compared to Irish beggars, wandering 
roofless, without clothes enough to cover them, and 
what they have all hanging by asingle pearl. The 
contour of the figure, utterly concealed in some parts 
by a huddled confusion of drapery, in others is not 
concealed by anything at all—a profusion of gown 
just about their knees, but a great falling off above, 
as if it had slipped from their shoulders and tumbled 
into their laps—a costume they have apparently 
slept in the night before coming to Sir Peter’s stu- 
dio, or might retire to rest in without change imme- 
diately on quitting it—all looking young and fair 
and merry, but none in the least innocent. As to 
an old woman by Lely, we might as well expect a 
young one by Rembrandt, or a refined one by Ru- 
bens. Such an anomaly does not exist. Poor 
Catharine of Braganza, in his second picture of 
her, painted with a loose scarf over her chemise, is 
as old a sitter as any he ever attempted, but she 
looks more like a bloated child cheated of a box of 
sugar-plums than a corpulent, middle-aged, ill-used 
woman. 

We pass over Hogarth. Unquestionable as is his 
authority for portions and details of a woman’sa 
dress, we see it rather as subservient to his partie- 
ular intention, and that intention one of singling out 
particular characteristics, than as indicative of the 
average appearance of society. Hogarth dressed 
his women doubtless strictly in the fashion of the 
day, but still always strictly for his own purposes. 
They are always ogling, leering, scolding, or sim- 
pering, and the dress doing the same. Neither 
would he have painted costume, nor the Spectator 
written upon it, had not that which fell under their 
notice been rather the novelty than the order of the 
day. Hogarth dealt in extremes. His costumes 
can be equally all that is modest, as all that is bold ; 
and of course he was right, for a Hogarth will find 
both in any age or garb. He would have made 
Lely’s loose undress look modest, or Holbein’s rigi 
covering impudent, if it had suited his purpose ; bat 
this does not tell us how far the general character 
of the dress of that time was expressive of either. 

We leap at once to him who has done more than 
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any one else to vindicate the art of portrait-paintin 
as indigenous to our country—who started it afresh 
from its lethargy, and recovered it from its errors— 
placed himself at once above all his countrymen 
who had preceded him, and has remained above all 
who have followed. Like Holbein and Vandyke, 
Sir Joshua put his stamp upon the times ; or rather, 
like a true artist and ‘ellccaihins; he took that ag- 
gregate impression which the times gave. Each 

doubtless given his sitters a character of his 
own ; but this is not ourargument. Each has also 
made his sitters what the costume of the time con- 
tributed to make them. If Vandyke’s women are 
dignified and lofty, it is his doing, for he was digni- 
fied and lofty in all his compositions ; if they are 
also childish and trivial, it is the accident of the 
costume, for he was never either in his other pic- 
tures. If Reynold’s sitters are all simple, earnest, 
and sober, it is because he was the artist, for he 
was so in all he touched, if they are also stately, 
refined. and intellectual, it was the effect of the cos- 
tume, for he was not so in his other conceptions. 
For instance, Lady St. Asaph, with her infant, 
lolling on a couch, in a loose tumbled dress, with 
her feet doubled under her, is sober and respectable 
looking—in spite of dress and position. Mrs. Hope, 
in an enormous cabbage of a cap, with her hair over 
her eyes, is blowsy and vulgar in spite of Reynolds. 

To our view the average costume of Sir Joshua 
was excessively beautiful. We go through a gal- 
lery of his portraits with feelings of intense satisfac- 
tion, that there should have been a race of women 
who could dress so decorously, so intellectually, 
and withal so becomingly. Not a bit of the cos- 
tume appeals to any of the baser instincts. There 
is nothing to catch the vulgar or fix the vicious. 
All is pure, noble, serene, benevolent. ‘They seem 
as if they would care for nothing we could offer 
them, if our deepest reverence were not with it. 
We stand before them like Satan before Eve, “* stu- 
pidly good,’’ ready to abjure all the fallacies of the 
fathers, all the maxims of the moderns—ready to eat 
our own words if they disapproved them—careless 
what may have been the name or fame, family or 
fortune, of such lofty and lovely creatures—yea, 
careless of their very beauty, for the soul that shines 
through it. And then to think that they are all 
dead ! 

The mere inventory is soon given. An enormous 
pile of powdered hair, rising with an easy curve 
direct from the forehead, and ascending story upon 
story, with jewels or feathers intermixed, or a scarf 
carelessly wound round it. The dress fitting close 
to the figure—made high on the shoulders and low 
in front. The sleeves tight, and finishing at the 
elbow with deep double or treble ruffles. The 
waist long and small, with a rich girdle slung round 
it. The skirt descending in heavy folds, much the 
same as in the Vandyke portraits, or tucked u 
round the waist in coquettish puffs, showing a rich 
petticoat underneath. Sometimes a graceful upper 
robe with collar and facings of ermine, entirely open 
in front, and held on apparently only by the loose 
sleeves through which the arms are passed. Plenty 
of rich laces, edge over edge up to the throat for 
the old, ora frill round the throat for the elderly— 
no tags or trumpery, or reliance on small maneu- 
vres, but all in good large masses and continuous 
lines. 

But the refined and intellectual side of this cos- 
tume is not so easily described. This first resides 
especially in the shoulders and bust, which, owing 
perhaps to the superincumbent weight of the head, 





bend slightly forward with ineffable cer’ showing 
us as plain as possible the flat, well-shaped back we 
do not see. Beautifuily does the dress sit round 
this portion of the figure, clinging closely rather than 
fitting tightly ; with none of that stuffed appearance 
too common in our modern belles—(who seem as 
if they took the shape of their dresses, and not vice 
versé—as if they were cast into them like metals 
into a mould)—but breaking into a thousand easy 
puckers and folds, as if the dress followed the sweet 
windings of the form in its own free way, rather 
than was strained tight to display it. ‘The waist 
too—we have said it was long and small—but we 
should not know where it was at all, but for those 
easy lines which wrap round it, and for that rich 
girdle which has slip down naturally to the 
smallest part. ‘Then the high make of the dress on 
the shoulders has a peculiar refinement, giving that 
vestal-like narrowness to this part of the person 
which conveys the idea of feminine delicacy and 
elasticity, rather than of masculine width and 
strength ;—the chest, however, not contracted, but 
showing its free rise by the graceful oval with 
which the line of the dress dips across it. po 
does this portion of the figure rise from the spread- 
ing drapery below, like an urn from its pedestal, 
and lightly does it carry that ponderous head-dress 
above, as if its action were steadied but not incum- 
bered by the weight. 

In this high head-dress lies the intellect of the 
picture, and a thousand other charms. Wherever 
we see the upward line of the forehead continued, 
whether in the grandest specimen of ancient art, or 
the commonest costume of peasant life, we feel that 
a mental dignity is given to the whole person. It 
is the idea of dhovetien in the part where by nature 
it is most noble which conveys this impression. A 
woman thus costumed looks a high priestess, dedi- 
eate to noble things. ‘This is more especially the 
case when it is the hair itself which gives this 
height to the head. For, of all the weapons of 
beauty which a woman possesses for good or for 
evil, it is her hair in which lies most of the expres- 
sion of either. It is the Jow head, with loose wan- 
dering tresses, more than any other feature of the 
dress or undress, which, from the days of the sirens 
of mythology to those of Charles IlI.’s ** glorious 
gallery,’’ has most undeniably revealed the Dalilah. 
Gather them up, or conceal them under a hood, and 
the woman is reformed. On this account very long, 
loose, flowing hair is only suitable for children or 
very young girls. A woman with her hair on her 
shoulders infallibly looks untidy, or something 
worse. 

What countenance is there also which does not 
improve with the uncovering of the forehead '—not 
protruding, bare and bald, as when the hair is 
tightly drawn back from it, which few can stand, 
but rearing itself up like a grand pillar beneath a 
lofty parapet, receiving shelter in return for yielding 
support, and looking firm and stately, as if able to 
bear that or anything else in the world we might 
like to put upon it. But it is not so much the 
forehead alone, as a particular part of it, for which 
we recommend this coiffure. It is that exquisite 
line along the roots of the hair—the graceful undu- 
lation of the shores of the head, thus given to sight, 
with which we are fascinated. Here the skin is 
invariably found finer, and the colors tenderer, than 
in any other part of the human face—tlike the smooth 
pure sands where the tide has just retired. ‘This is 
a portion the more intended to be shown, inasmuch 
as time seems to make no impression upon it. It is 
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always beautifn], whether peeped at under the sunny 
locks of childhood, or seen glittering among the 
snowy hairs of age. 

Nor can there be a greater mistake than to con- 
demn this style of head-dress, as many thought- 
lessly do, for the size it gives to the head. It may 
do this in fact, but it does not in idea, and it is the 
impression a costume produces on the mind for 
which we are contending. Wherever the face and 
forehead are left totally free, as in Sir Joshua's 
pictures, we feel the head-dress above them to be a 
distinct thing. ‘They are not part of it, they only 
support it, and that most lightly too. We should 
as soon think of calling Reubens’ female figures, in 
his ‘“* Abraham offering bread and wine to Melchiz- 
edek’’ at Lord Westminster's, large headed, because 
they are carrying great baskets of fruit. But the 
moment the face is covered in any way by the hair, 
or both face and hair are covered by anything else, 
as in the case of Mrs. Hope with her loose coiffure 
and immense cap, the distinction ceases—head and 
head-dress become one, and the impression left is no 
longer of a head carrying its load with ease and 
freedom, but of one overpowered beneath it. This 
tule does not apply when such a cap or coiffure is 
seen on a child, as in Sir Joshua’s picture of little 
Lady Caroline Clinton feeding her cocks and hens ; 
for children by nature have large heads, and the 
intellectual expression produced by the bare fore- 
head and face is out of character with them. 

Even with the high coiffure we have been com- 
mending, it will not do to have any portion of the 
hair upon the forehead. We see this in the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s picture, who, though 
with her hair raised up in the usual style of the day, 
has a part of it falling in loose bows on the fore- 
head, by which the whole lightness of the effect is 
destroyed. Conceal any part of the support, and 
that which is supported will instantly look top- 
heavy. Show the whole face, and you may put 
what you will upon it. This may have been partly 
owing, we admit, to the absence of powder in this 
instance—for, in no respect was the wisdom of our 
grandmothers more apparent than in the use of this 
ingredient. There may have been a thousand 
objections to powder—upon which all these books 
of costume are very eloquent—but those ladies 
knew that it heightened their complexions, bright- 
ened their eyes, and lightened their whole general 
aspect ; and, like sensible women, were satisfied 
that such reasons for, were worth all that could be 
brought against it. At all events, let these have 
been what they may, we cannot help thinking our 
grandmothers quite as justifiable in imitating grey 
hair when young, as their grand-daughters in buy- 
ing Jew-black or barber’s-brown tresses when old. 

It is true, perhaps, as respects the domestic habits 
of life, that the dress of Sir Joshua’s portraits was 
not adapted for any very active utilitarian feats. It 
was not made for walking fast or far, for running, 
jumping, climbing, or any such extraordinary move- 
ment, but it was one in which, if a lady coade- 
scended to move at all, she did it with infinite gran- 
deur and grace, and danced a minuet to perfection. 
The head-dress also did not precisely admit of a 
lady's nodding, or giggling, or romping—or of being 
forward, flighty, boisterous, or passionate—or aw- 
fully enthusiastic, lively, and bustling ; but it was 
one in which she might smile bewitching, or frown 
deadly—be graciously interested, or sovereignly 
indifferent—be sweet, feminine, earnest, and con- 
fiding—capricious, arch, sly, and even saucy to the 
greatest possible advantage. 
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From that time to this we consider there has not 
been a costume fit for a woman to wear; and how 
so many have condescended to live and die in the 
unbecoming absurdities which fill the fashion books 
and encumber our walls, we must leave for some 
** Lady of Rank’’ to solve. We have encroached 
long enough upon a subject which our fair readers 
may perhaps contend was no affair of ours from the 
beginning, but which they will remember we did 
not venture upon till we had most distinctly proved 
so to be. 

Some interesting observations might be further 
made, if they would allow us, on the subject of 
English women’s dressing as compared with that 
of the French and Germans ; and in both cases we 
would venture to promise to bring them off trium- 
phant. Against the Germans this would be no 
great victory, for we should philosophically define 
them, men and women, as the worst dressed nation 
in the world ; but we would not hesitate to assert 
their general superiority even to the French. That 
these do excel in one important point of taste— 
namely, consistency of costume with age—we have 
freely admitted. They are also better students, in 
several ways, of position and occasion :—but we 
think it might be made pretty clear that, wherever 
they do excel us, it is less from a superiority of 
principle than from a happier turn in an intenser 
vanity. 

We adhere, then, to our old creed, that if nature 
has given man a strong instinct for dress, it is 
because she has given him woman as an object for 
it. Whatever therefore may be the outward prac- 
tice of the present day, the moral foundation is 
‘right. She dresses herself to please him, and he 
dresses her to please himself; and this is a dis- 
tinction between these two animals which will per- 
haps apply to more subjects than that of dress. 








Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
THE CABIN AT NIGHT. 


Tue story I was without forethought led to tell 
you in my last, has reminded me of one scene in 
forest life which I have not given you any deserip- 
tion of. I mean the cabin hearth-side at night. 
The persons who meet in the wilderness are a 
varied set, and it is not uncommon for those who 
have similar tastes and feelings, to be thrown to- 
gether in the most unexpected manner. 

I remember one night, when the wind roared 
outside, as the surf roars on an ocean beach in a 
March wind, that we were gathered around a blaz- 
ing fire in the broad stone chimney of the cabin, to 
rest after a weary day’s hunt. Willis, Russell, 
Black, and myself, were the company, and we had 
been eating, but had grown somewhat silent. I 
ean’t tell what others were thinking of, but I was 
far away in thoughts. The sound of that wind 
carried me to a distant home, and the faces of the 
loving and the loved were present to me, and—and 
—and a thousand other things which I omit. Echo 
lay at Willis’ side, and Nora was looking up in 
my face as if to hear me speak. The dog, I doubt 
not, thought some of the same thoughts that I did ; 
for I whispered a name that we both knew, and 
she sprang to the door to welcome one she thought 
must be near. 

At that moment the voice of the wind grew 
louder, and I heard the limbs of the giant oak over 
the cabin creaking and moaning, and seemingly 
pleading with the tempest to have more respect for 
their venerable age. The winds of four hundred 
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winters had battled with the stout old tree, and it]: 


stood firm and strong. Anon, the wind seemed to 
answer the appeal of the old father of the forest ; 
and an animated discussion began. ‘I am old,”’ 
moaned the tree—‘* 1 am old, and four hundred 

ears have dried the life-blood out of my veins.” 

ut the wind only laughed, and the tree went on. 
**T am stiff, and easy to break ; have pity!’’ But the 
wind said something I could n’t exactly catch, about 
bending or breaking. Then the oak pleaded its 
acquaintance with the olden time :—*‘‘ I have seen 
the nations passing away, and have grown strong 
on the blood of the fallen. I have seen four hun- 
dred suns pass to the north, and four hundred 
times my leaves have covered the graves of the 
forgotten. We have been good friends long, O 
mountain wind. You have borne me news of far 
lands, till I have become a historian of the centu- 
ries. Ihave heard of crumbling thrones, of em- 
pires falling and rising, and dynasties created and 
swept away; I have seen a nation born, and have 
heard from afar, on your wings carried, the wail of 
nations dying. ‘They are gone, and I stand as in 
the olden time. Spare me, O wind.’’ But the 
wind laughed a wild laugh, and it seemed for a mo- 
ment as if a dozen winds had met, and the old tree 
cracked and crashed as a large limb swept off and 
fell, and then as if satisfied, the tempest hushed 
like a frightened child that has done mischief. A 
faint halloo reached our ears at this moment, and we 
sprang to the door. It was clear and light, for the 
moon was near its full, and we saw on the other 
side of the river three men, who were beckoning 
for a boat. Black and myself jumped into the 
long canoe, (forty feet by two,) and pushed out. 
The wind rose again, and it was with extreme dif- 
ficulty that we kept the slight thing right side up 
as we paldied across, took in our load, and re- 
turned. What this load was, will appear. 

**Tt blows some,’’ shouted one of them in my 
ear, as we paddled back. ‘* A few,’’ answered I, 
adopting the slang of the company I was in. Sat- 
isfied with my answer, he tried to sit down in the 
canoe ; but that was not so easy a matter as may be 
imagined. ‘To do it properly, required a series of 
scientific calculations and movements. So he be- 
gan by looking sharp at the prow of the boat, knelt 
on one knee, and—but just then she turned a little 
on one side, and he, to prevent an overturn, threw 
his weight suddenly on the other, which sent her 
quickly over that way, and the consequence was a 
series of saltatory movements on our part to recover 
the balance of the canoe, which were not a little 
ludicrous. We reached the shore safely, and were 
soon seated again in the cabin. The addition thus 
made to our company consisted of three as varied 
characters as can be found in any company of the 
saine size anywhere. The principal and most in- 
teresting man of the three, wasa hunter in outward 
appearance, but a man of refined taste and extra- 
ordinary conversational powers. I had heard of 
him often before I met him, and after an acquaint- 
ance of some years, 1 had not yet fathomed the 
depths of his mind. He always seemed especially 
interested when I spoke of a particular part of the 
country, and when the soul was the matter of con- 
versation, I found him disposed to entertain some 
doubtful metaphysical ideas. Further than this, I 
only knew him as a man of fine talents and far- 
reaching intellect. He never asked nor took any 
interest in news from the world, but spent his time 
in hunting, fishing, and taking care of a cabin on 
the bank of the creek, three miles back from the 
Tiver. 
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Of the other two who were his companions, one 
(Smith) was a full-bred hunter in manner and char- 
acter; a woodman in every sense. The other was 
a singular specimen of a ‘‘ green un,”’ as Smith 
called him in a whisper tome. ‘They made them- 
selves, as they evidently felt, entirely at home, and 
as they were made. The wind was wild again, and 
as it roared without, we sat by the blazing fire and 
talked. 

It is this scene that I would, if I could, introduce 
you to. Tales of past years, adieu : toils in the 
chase and other tales of distant scenes filled up the 
time. 

Wilson lay on the floor with his feet toward the 
fire, and healed straight up atthe bark covering 
of the hut. Smith and Black sat on opposite sides 
of the fire, each on the floor, with his feet to the 
blaze; Johnson and the aforesaid “ green un,” 
yclept Barnes, sat on the only stools of which our 
furniture boasted ; and I lay on a bear skin which I 
had drawn to the middle of the cabin, and raised 
my head on my elbow to listen to Johnson who was 
speaking. 

He told a sad story of the woodland. How a 
hunter had a wife and child in a little cabin near 
where we then were, and how he Joved that wife and 
that child with an earnest love that they returned 
in kind. He kissed them both one sunny winter 
morning, and told them he should not be back that 
night, perhaps not the next, nor the next; and 
so left them. Yet he turned back and looked 
wistfully at the cabin door wherein she stood hold- 
ing their boy up to see his father go, and so he 
went back and Kissed them again and again, and 
then plunged into the forest. 

Long and mournful was her waiting for his foot- 
step. But he came no more. The third day a heavy 
snow-storm covered the ground deep with the white 
mantle of winter, and no footprint was visible to or 
from the door of his hut. The fifth, the ninth day 
passed, and she started out to the cabin of the next 
settler, some four miles away, carrying her boy. 
But she heard no news of the lost one. Spring 
came, and the sunshine melted away the snow. 
With weary heart and aching brain she sought her 
old home to droop and die. The cabin was de- 
serted ; the underbrush grew thickly in the clear- 
ing; and ‘‘asI passed one day six years ago,” 
Johnson went on to say, ‘I shot a wolf in the very 
door-way of the cabin at whose hearth I had so often 
received a welcome and been happy. Not a year 
after the morning on which Williams left his cabin 
to return no more, a man found, on the west side of 
the deep gully of the Willawan, a skeleton and a 
rifle. I saw the rifle—it was Williams’. It was 
empty, and the jaw and skull of the skeleton were 
shattered. His death had been easy and sudden.”’ 

A half dozen stories of different sorts were told 
as the night passed on. I have written enough of 
this for the present. At an hour after midnight I 
was lying in a blanket, and looked around at five 
men sleeping as sound a sleep on the hard floor as 
was ever slept on down or feathers. 





Warcn, and say, if thou canst, how the smallest 
leaf starts into life. The favor of the Almighty is 
there. Without him there could be no life. But how 
he acts upon the leaf, or how upon the soul that com- 
prehends him not, we may not know. It is a mys- 
tery in either case; but a mystery in which the life 
of the plant, the life of the body, and the life of the 
soul, are equally involved. Let us cherish, though 
we may not understand, the faith that through the 
influence of God it is maintained.—Christian Reg. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE NEMESIS AND CHINESE WAR. 


On the 25th of November, 1840, an extraordi- 
nary visitor wasseen —— the town of Macao, 
in the Canton river. This was a large two-masted 
steamer of 630 tons burden, long, sharp, and narrow 
at the beams, rising only a few feet above the 
water’s edge, and with a pair of staring eyes 
painted on her bows. The inhabitants came down 
in crowds to the esplanade to gaze at this singular 
specimen of naval architecture, and did not wonder 

e less when they saw, by the salute of the Portu- 

that she was a personage of conse- 


guese fag. 
quence. The stranger dashed through the Typa_ 
anchorage without any apparent intention to bring | 


too, and the startled governor at length sent off a 
messenger to warn her that the water nearer the 
town was only deep enough for trading boats. But 
this was nothing to the demon ship, as she was af- 
terwards named by the Chinese; and flashing 
through the shallows, she ran almost close under 
his excellency’s house, and while gliding past like 
a spirit, thundered a salute, which was echoed by 
the screams of the ladies who crowded the windows. 
Such was the first appearance of the Nemesis in 
the Chinese waters. Ie may be considered some- 
what late in the day for us to notice her exploits, 
the book which chronicles them having chooks 
reached its third edition ;* but in doing so we have 
ulterior views, desiring, by means of the surprise 
and interest excited by the ship, to lead the atten- 
tion of our readers to the war, the prospect of 
which had called her, like a bird of prey, to the 
scene. 

The Chinese war, of which the appearance of 
this vessel may be said to have formed the com- 
mencement, was, as everybody knows, the result of 
gross cupidity in European nations. ‘The indigni- 
ties to which they habitually submitted, for the sake 
of a trade which was still more important to the 
Chinese than to themselves, led the celestial people 
to suppose them to be really the barbarians they 
were called in the imperial edicts ; and when it was 
finally determined by the former to stop the contra- 
band importation of opium, they managed the affair 
in so haughty and tyrannical a manner, that Euro- 
pean patience gave way all on asudden. The pre- 
tence was a moral one; but, in reality, opium had 
become the article of foreign produce which turned 
the balance of trade against the Chinese, and 
seemed to impoverish the country by draining it of 
its silver. The Chinese government, instead of 
legalizing and taxing a traffic which it could not 
prevent, and which was shared by its own function- 
aries from the highest to the lowest, seized arbitra- 
rily upon the persons of the English officers and 
merchants at Canton, and compelled them to sur- 
render the whole of the opium in the Chinese 
waters, to the amount of 20,283 chests, and of the 
estimated value of two millions and a half sterling. 
This was the true cause of what will be stigmatized 
in history as the opium war. 

When the conflict fairly commenced, the iron 
steamer Nemesis with her redoubted captain—Hall 
—dashed into the thickest of it. She was called, 
it will be observed, after the vengeful daughter of 


* The Nemesis in China, comprising a History of the 
Late War in that Country ; with a Complete Account of 
the Colony of Hong-Kong. From the Notes of Captain 
W. H. Hall, R. N., and the Personal Observations of 
W. D. Bernard, Esq., A. M. Oxen. Third edition, re- 

ised and improved. London: Colburn. 
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Jupiter and Necessitas, whose ire was chiefly pro- 
voked by the proud and boastful. And well did 
she vindicate her claim to the name! After aston- 
ishing the upper fort of Chuenpee with her shells 
—which appeared to the unhappy Chinese as very 
fit missiles to come from such a quarter—she ran 
close up to the sea battery, and poured through the 
embrasures destructive rounds of grape as she 
passed, and then looked round for some mode of 
service not accessible to ships of ordinary mould. 
The enemy’s fleet was anchored in concealment 
within the entrance of a little river, where the shal- 
lowness of the water (little more than five feet) 
seemed to secure them from our vessels; but no 
sooner did the Nemesis get an inkling of their hid- 
ing-place, than she sprang towards it, and with 
such headlong haste, that she struck upon a reef 
of rocks as she passed. But this was nothing to 
her, since she managed to get over in any way; 
and coming bounce upon the junks, she sent a 
rocket into one of the largest of them, which blew 
her up, says our author, ‘* with a terrific explosion, 
launching into eternity every soul on board, and 
pouring forth its blaze like the mighty rush of fire 
from a voleano. ‘The instantaneous destruction of 
the huge body seemed appalling to both sides en- 
gaged. The smoke, and flame, and thunder of the 
explosion, with the fragments falling round, and 
even portions of dissevered bodies scattering poe | 
fell, were enough to strike with awe, if not wit 
fear, the stoutest heart that looked upon it.” A 
momentary pause ensued, and no wonder ; but this 
did not last long. The junks made off as fast as 
they could, some of them bumping ashore, some 
vanishing in creeks, but all pursued by the demon 
ship, clawiag them out with her grappling-irons, 
and setting fire to them; while their shotted guns, 
as they burned, went off, and added to the strange- 
ness of the scene. She then hastened up the river 
for three miles in suecessful pursuit of additional 
prey; the inhabitants scouring off in all directions, 
tll they gained the summits of the neighboring hills, 
whence they looked down in terror upon the pro- 
gress of this destructive engine. Some notion of 
the astonishment of the junks may be obtained from 
the fact, that they were provided with nefs to catch 
our small boats, the only visiters they expected in 
such a place ! 

The next appearance of the Nemesis is when 
passing through the Bogue, during a truce, and 
saluted by the forts on both sides; the Chinese, 
with their silken flags and strange costumes, look- 
ing down upon her from the crowded battlements. 
But even here she could not refrain from a little 
piece of devilry; for as she neared Tiger Island, 
she sheered in close alongside the battery till her 
yards touched the stones, as if admonishing the 
garrison, with an impudent leer, that she could 
batter the walls to pieces if she chose, while their 

uns would thunder harmlessly over her head, 

he hint was taken afterwards, and the useless fort 
abandoned. The security arising from this light 
draught of water was strikingly exemplified at the 
celebrated attack of these same Bogue forts; the 
Nemesis, in order to save herself from the shot of 
the batteries, running ashore, and thus hanging 
with her head completely out of water, and her 
stern deep in the river. 

But the voyage of the Nemesis up the back 
sage from Macao towards Canton, by what is called 
the Broadway, is the most remarkable, as well as 
the most useful of her exploits. The Broadway, 
though sometimes mentioned as a distinct stream, 
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ap in reality to be merely a narrow, tortuous, 
and shallow channel of the Canton river. In addi- 
tion to its natural protections from everything but 
small craft, it was strongly fortified throughout its 
whole length; and the idea of forcing such a pas- 
sage, in the heart of a hostile country, by means of 
a single steamer and two ships’ boats, was one of 
the most daring that can be conceived. But on 
went the Nemesis, “nothing daunted by mud, 
sand, or water, or even by the shallowness of the 
river,’’ till she reached a fort, which she captured 
and burned. Another fort, and likewise a military 
depét higher up, met the same fate. ‘‘ They had 
ascended a very little way further up the river, 
when, to the joy of every one, they espied nine 
war-junks under weigh, a considerable distance 
ahead, and chase was given at full speed, in spite of 
all obstacles of the navigation. The interest and ex- 
citement momentarily increased, as every mile they 
advanced served to lead them to the conclusion that 
the Chinese were better prepared for defence than 
had been at all ae Indeed, it was not a 
little remarkable that a eee never before ex- 
plored by foreigners should have been found in a 
state of preparation against attack, by forts of old 
standing and solid construction, as well as by works 
of recent and temporary formation.”’ 

On went the Nemesis, till she had the satisfac- 
tion to see the runaway junks at a stand-still deter- 
mined to dispute the passage. It is true they were 
protected by a considerable fort on one side, a 
field-work on the other, and a fence of stakes across 
the river in the middle ; but all this was nothing to 
the demon ship. The stakes were quickly passed, 
the batteries destroyed, and seven of the junks set 
on fire and blown up. It was necessary to pursue 
the remaining two; and in process of time the in- 
vaders found themselves quietly passing through a 
large and populous town. ‘* The people crowded 
upon the banks of the river; the house-tops and 
the surrounding hills were covered with curious 
gazers, wondering what strange event would hap- 
pen next. Hundreds of trading-junks, and boats 
of various kinds, most of them the sole home of 
their owners, were crowded together on both sides 
of the river throughout the town, and even above 
and below it. The river was narrow, and so 
densely were the boats packed, that the only pas- 
sage left was directly in the centre of the stream, 
where, as if by mutual consent, a clear way had 
been left, only just broad enough to allow the 
steamer to pass, and requiring some dexterity to 
avoid running foul of the junks on either side.”’ 

On went the Nemesis ; and by and by one of the 
fugitive junks was overtaken and burned, and a 
masked battery stormed and destroyed. She had 
been at work ever since three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was now getting dark, and the river be- 
coming more and more shallow: she therefore 
anchored for the night—in a stream so narrow, that 
it was impossible to turn her head round—with de- 
vastation behind, unknown enemies before, and sur- 
rounded by a mighty population, into whose bosom 
she had carried insult and death. The next day 
** she had seldom more than six feet water, and in 
many places only five, so that she was frequently 
forced through the mud itself. There was not 
room to turn her fairly round, and the only mode 
in which she could be managed was by sometimes 
driving her bows as far as possible into the river’s 
bank, sometimes her stern, while at other times it 
was hard to say whether she was proceeding over 
2 flooded paddy-field, or in the channel of a water- 





course. This gave occasion to a facetious remark, 
in which sailors sometimes delight, that this 
‘would be a new way of going overland to Eng- 
land.’’? New forts, new fighting, new burning ; 
and, worst of all, new stakes, with sunken junks 
between their lines. These were surmounted with 
difficulty ; and it ‘‘ was only accomplished after 
four hours’ hard work, in which, oddly enough, 
the Chinese peasantry bore an active part, voluntarily 
coming forward to assist, and even venturing to 
come on board the steamer itself.’’ In the course 
of this day a large mandarin station was destroyed, 
and she came to anchor for the night. The next 
morning she arrived at another large town, where 
she set fire to the custom-house, and blew up the 
object of her pursuit—the remaining junk. Beyond 
this the river became still more narrow and shal- 
low ; and the Nemesis, at length turning into a 
lateral passage, threaded her way to the main Can- 
- river, where she emerged just below the second 

2. 
Her intromissions with the fire-rafts of the Chi- 
nese, it may well be supposed, were quite in her 
own way. These rafts were composed of boats 
filled with all kinds of combustible materials, and 
connected by long chains, so that, in drifting down 
the river, they might hang across the bows of our 
ships. The business of the Nemesis was to tow 
these away, or otherwise frustrate their intentions ; 
and it ‘‘ was a grand spectacle, in the sullen dark- 
ness of the night, to see these floating masses of 
fire drifting about the river, and showing, by their 
own reflected light, the panic-stricken parties of 
Chinese who had charge of them trying to escape 
towards the shore, which few of them were des- 
tined to reach. Some threw themselves overboard, 
were carried down the stream, and their struggles 
were soon ended; others were shot at random by 
our musketry the moment they were discovered by 
our men, betrayed by the light of the fires they 
had themselves kindled.’’ Another extraordinary 
towing service was performed when she moved on 
to Canton with the whole of our troops at her tail, 
“the enormous flotilla of boats, including of 
course those belonging to the men-of-war, necessa- 
rily retarded the progress of the steamer very 
much, particularly in the more intricate parts of 
the river. As she advanced, numerous boats from 
our ships were picked up, until their number could 
not have been less than from seventy to eighty ; 
hanging on behind each other, and following in the 
wake of the long low steamer.”’ 

But the adventures of the Nemesis, we are 
grieved to say, form almost the only portion of the 
war that is capable of being represented in such a 
light as ought to inspire any other feeling than 
horror and indignation. After the very first serious 
collision, there was no room for the boast of 
** valor’’ which is expected to cover so many sins. 
The Chinese, with all their might of numbers, 
were found to be no match for us ; and the struggle 
from first to last resembled that of a handful of de- 
termined men with a crowd of poor little boys. 
The unwieldy junk, opposed to vessels like ours, 
was merely a machine for caging helplessly up a 
certain number of human beings to be shot at, 
drowned, and burned alive at the pleasure of their 
enemies. ‘ In some of the junks,’’ says the author 
of the Nemesis in China, ‘‘ which were not yet 
quite abandoned by their crews, the poor China- 
men, as the English sailors boarded them on one 
side, rushed wildly over on the other, or let them- 
selves down by stern-chains, clinging to the 
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ship’s rudder. Others, as the fire gained upon 
their junk, retreated before it, and continued hang- 
ing to the yet untouched portions, until, the flames 
advancing upon them rapidly, they were obliged to 
throw water over their own bodies to enable them 
to bear the intense heat, still desperately clinging 
to their fate, more from fear of ill treatment if they 
should be taken prisoners, than from any rational 
hope of being saved. In many instances they 
would not be saved; in others they could not, and 
were destroyed as their junk blew up.”” Bad pow- 
der, bad gunnery, and almost entire ignorance of 
the art of fortification, in other cases completely 
neutralized all apparent advantages. 

‘* The Chinese, not accepting quarter, though at- 
tempting to escape, were cut up by the fire of our 
advancing troops ; others, in the faint hope of escap- 
ing what to them appeared certain death at the 
hands of their victors, precipitated themselves reck- 
lessly from the top of the battlements; numbers 
were now swimming in the river, and not a few 
vainly ¢rying to swim, and sinking in that effort ; 
some few, perhaps a hundred, surrendered them- 
selves to our troops, and were soon afterwards 
released. Many of the poor fellows were unavoid- 
ably shot by our troops, who were not only warmed 
with the previous fighting, but exasperated because 
the Chinese had fired off their matchlocks at them 
first, and then thrown them away, as if to ask for 
quarter; under these circumstances, it could not be 
wondered at that they suffered. Some of them, 
again, barricaded themselves within the houses of the 
fort—a last and desperate effort ; and as several of 
our soldiers were wounded by their spears, death 
and destruction were the consequence.’’ This may 
serve as a general picture. A few wounds were 
the excuse for the sacrifice of hundreds of lives! 
On the same occasion, (at Chuenpee,) we are told 
by Ouchterlony that ‘‘ about four hundred dead and 
dying lay in and about the fort when the firing 
ceased. In one particular spot, where the rock rose 
with a steep slope behind some military buildings, 
the corpses of the slain were found literally three 
and four deep—the Chinese having been shot while 
trying to escape up the hill, and having rolled over 
until this ghastly pile was formed.’’* The loss of 
the British amounted to thirty-eight men wounded 
—many of them by the accidental explosion of a 
field magazine after the struggle ! 

At the capture of the famous Bogue forts the 
British had five men slightly wounded, and the 
Chinese five hundred killed and wounded! The 
British foree under arms before Canton amounted 
to 2200 men ; while within the city, defended by its 
hitherto inviolate ramparts, were at the lowest caleu- 
lation, 20,000 Chinese. Of the former, the loss in 
killed, wounded, and missing, during the whole se- 
ries of operations, fell short of 130 men ; while some 
accounts—though supposed by Ouchterlony to be ex- 
aggerated—state that of the Chinese at 6000! In 
the expedition of the Nemesis up the Broadway, no 
mention is made of the number of the enemy killed ; 
but the following is the other result :—** The whole 
loss on our side during this adventurous trip was 
only three men wounded. Altogether, one hundred 
and fifteen guns were destroyed together with nine 
war-junks, and several armed mandarin-boats ; six 
batteries, and three government chop-houses, or 


* The Chinese War: an Account ofall the Operations of 
the British Forces from the Commencement to the Treat 
of Nanking. By Lieutenant John Ouchterlony, F. G. S. 
Saunders and Otley. 





military stations, together with barracks and maga- 
zines, were also taken and set on fire.” Ata fort 
near the Brunswick Rock, below Whampoa, the 
Chinese lost three hundred in killed and wounded ; 
the British eight wounded and one killed ! 

The butchery at Chinhae furnishes a specimen 
of meaningless ferocity which is perhaps unparal 
leled in the annals of war. The city was taken by 
escalade without resistance, and the only legitimate 
object, therefore, was to disperse the Chinese troops 
that were posted in the neighborhood. ‘These fled 
before a column of the British, and made fora 
bridge of boats, with the view of escaping over the 
river ; but in doing so, came suddenly upon another 
column. ‘It is not difficult,’? says Ouchterlony, 
**to conceive the scene which ensued. Hemmed 
in on all sides, and crushed and overwhelmed by 
the fire of a complete semicircle of musketry, the 
hapless Chinese rushed by hundreds into the water ; 
and while some attempted to escape the tempest of 
death which roared around them, by consignin 
themselves to the stream, and floating out beyon 
the range of fire, others appeared to drown them- 
selves in despair. Every effort was made by the 
general and his officers to stop the butchery ; but 
the bugles had to sound the ‘cease firing’’ long 
and often before the fury of our men could be re- 
strained. The 55th regiment and Madras rifles 
having observed that a large body of the enemy 
were escaping from the scene of indiscriminate 
slaughter along the opposite bank of the river, from 
the citadel and batteries which the naval brigade 
had stormed, separated themselves, and pushing 
across the bridge of boats, severed the retreating 
column in two; and before the Chinese could be 
prevailed upon to surrender themselves prisoners, a 
great number were shot down, or driven into the 
water and drowned.”’ 

In the attempt of the Chinese to recapture Ning- 
po, they lost from five to six hundred men, while 
on our side only a few were wounded, and nota 
single man killed. Yet the English were so much 
** exasperated,”’ that they pursued the flying enemy 
for seven or eight miles—not to take prisoners, but 
toslay! At Tseke, the English had three men 
killed and cighteen wounded ; the Chinese, inelud- 
ing killed, drowned, and wounded, nearly a thou- 
sand! At Chapoo, the English had ten killed and 
fifty wounded ; while ** of the enemy,”’ says Ouch- 
terlony, ‘‘ the number left dead, or to die, on the 
field could not have been less than five to six huan- 
dred ; and many more perished after the close of 
the action by suicide, or from the effects of their 
undressed wounds.’’ We could carry these instan- 
ces much further; we could show that, throughout 
the war, the Chinese were slaughtered by our 
countrymen as cattle are slaughtered by butchers, 
not as men are slain in equal conflict by men; and 
that in various instances, when the panic-struck 
wretches fled in helpless crowds to the shore, the 
were there met by the guns of our ‘‘ gallant tars,” 
who, without the excuse even of the brutal excite- 
ment of the pursuit, poured murder into the unre- 
sisting mass! But we have space for only one more 
incident of this sickening war. 

At the attack on the town of Chapoo, the Tartar 
garrison, in order to give themselves a chance of 
preserving the sanctity of their homes, came out to 
meet the assailants, and posted themselves upon the 
heights in the neighborhood. From this position 
they were scattered like chaff—too easily to admit 
of much slaughter ; but the fugitives were ‘“ fortu- 
nately’’ met in the hollow by another division of 
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the British troops, and thinned to some purpose ! 
A party of them, however, amounting to three or 
four hundred, could not be said to fly. When all 
was lost on the heights, they marched towards the 
town in good order; and when they saw their 
retreat cut off, took refuge in a building which had 
only a single entrance, conducting, as usual, to the 
square court round which the apartments of Chinese 
houses are ranged. A screen of masonry in the 
interior, before the entrance, prevented a view of 
the court from the outside ; and here, therefore, the 
Tartars awaited, silent and unseen, the attack of 
their enemies. 

The English entered the building with their cus- 
tomary gallantry, but were repulsed by the ambush- 
ed Tartars with some loss of blood, and the death 
of one officer. ‘They withdrew to the outside, and 
threw rockets over the walls into the court; but 
these were received with cheers of defiance. A 
field-piece was then brought to bear upon the house ; 
and at length a fifty-pound bag of powder, placed 
at the bottom of the wall, opened a wide breach by 
itsexplosion. ‘The assaulting party, however, were 
driven back with loss by the courageous Tartars, 
who had now, under such accumulated horrors, 
sustained a seige of three hours. But by degrees they 
lost hope, and some of them took advantage of the 
retreat of the storming party to endeavor to escape. 
These were shot down like wild beasts. We give 
the conclusion in the words of Ouchterlony :— 

** It was now resolved to set fire to the building, 
and a second breach having been blown in the op- 

ite side, some wood was collected, and a fire 
indled, which soon spread to the roof, composed 
of dry, light-pine rafters and beams, and in a short 
time the house was reduced to ruins. Some fifteen 
or sixteen of the enemy, who became exposed by 
the throwing down of a portion of the outer wall, 
were destroyed by a volley from without, and on 
our troops being at length suffered to enter within 
the smoking and shattered walls, they found that 
all resistance had ceased. But few of the ‘Tartars 
were bayoneted after the joss-house had been car- 
ried, and the survivors, most of whom were found 
crouching on the ground, with their arms folded, 
and their matchlocks and swords Jaid aside, in evi- 
dent expectation of a violent death, and with a 
manifest resolution to meet it as became men, were 
taken out, and shortly after set at liberty. Of the 
whole body, however, who had originally taken 
post in the fatal joss-house, only sixty were made 
prisoners, many of them wounded, all the rest hav- 
ing been shot, bayoneted, or burned in the fire which 
consumed the building; the last must have been 
the fate of many of the wounded, whose forms, 
writhing in the agonies of so frightful a death, were 
seen by the troops outside, who were unable to af- 
ford them succor.” 

We might close this catalogue of terror by a pic- 
ture of what took place at Chapoo and other towns, 
where the conquered slaughtered their wives and 
children to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the victors. But the guilt or frenzy of the Tartars 
has nothing to do with our present purpose, which 
tends merely to strip this truly diabolical conflict of 
the false lustre which has been thrown around it, and 
to awaken the people of Great Britain to a sense 
not only of the sin and horror, but of the foul dis- 
grace of war. 

But although the carnage we have described 
cannot be defended on moral grounds, it had at least 
this political advantage, that it abridged the conflict. 
By the time the British had penetrated to the Im- 





perial Canal, the grand artery of the internal traffic 
of the country, (which they ought to have done long 
before,) there was no army to oppose them. Many 
thousands of the Tartar troops had been butchered 
in detail, and the remainder had no stomach for an 
enemy so irresistible and so ruthless. When the 
Fanqui, therefore—the ‘* wandering demons’ of 
Europe—had severed the empire in two, by grasp- 
ing the canal, which is the medium of communica- 
tion between the centre and the capital, they found 
that a nation which comprehends one third part of 
mankind had absolutely no troops to meet them in 
the field! The last place they had captured, Chin- 
keang-foo, was a city of the dead—an abode of 
unimaginable horrors, where the air was poisoned 
with the swollen and blackened corpses of its inhab- 
ivants, and from which even the gorged plunderers, 
Christian and heathen alike, fled aghast, leaving the 
wild dogs to their hideous banquet. Nanking, the 
second city of the empire, was the next object of 
the conquerers ; but here the courage of the Chinese 
at length gave way. Matters were easily arranged, 
for the English as yet wanted no territory of special 
importance. They had an eye, however, to what 


might come, and demanded one little island, large 


enough to hold their foot—which was conceded. 
By a treaty, dated the 29th August, 1842, Hong- 
Kong was ceded to the crown of Great Britain, five 
other ports were thrown open to trade, and twenty- 
one million dollars were agreed to be paid. The 


indelicate subject of opium was notalluded to at 
all! 





Trait or Inptan Cuaracter.—A family of 
Choctaw Indians, whose ancestors have lived imme- 
morially in our vicinity, says the Baton Rouge Con- 
servator of the 3d inst., and who from a once pow- 
erful body, are now dwindled down to some half 
dozen degraded beings, engaged themselves last 
week in the solemn office of a capital punishment. 
It has been long known that one of the family, in a 
drunken brawl, killed another, and that punishment 
must follow, but the murderer, and the friends of 
the murdered, have for months visited and camped 
together on equal terms, apparently enjoying the 
most perfect social intercourse. On Saturday last, 
the poor wretches, covered with rags, and scarcely 
provided with food to keep their souls and bodies 
together, camped in a beautiful piece of woods near 
our town, and commenced the solemn ceremonials 
of a funeral, the victim taking part in them. To- 
wards nightfall the preparations were finished, and 
the poor Indian exposed his naked breast—a load 
of buckshot, fired " his nearest relative, pierced 
his heart, and he fell a corpse. Nearly three days 
were consumed in weeping over his grave, and then 
the retributors of justice wended their way off to 
the swamps. 





Communicated for the New York Tribune. 
Translated from the Revue Scientifique et Industrielle of 

Paris for December, 1846, by Henry Meas, Recording 

Secretary of the American Institute. 

Pror. Scua:nvery, of Basle, who invented the gun- 
cotton, has lately, to a certain point, discovered mal- 
leable glass. He renders paper paste (papier maché) 
transparent by causing it to undergo a certain met- 
amorphosis which he calls Catalytic, for want of an 
intelligible term. He makes of this new paper panes 
of glass, vases, bottles, &c., V ameran | impermeable 
to water—and which may be dropped on the ground 
without breaking—and are perfectly transparent. He 
also renders the Joseph paper impermeable, and per- 
fectly suitable for bank notes. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MYSTERIOUS LEG. 


Turse modern times, with their steam trips to 
Richmond, and railway rushings to Windsor—what 
are they to my younger days, when the Thames 
was haunted every holiday with six-oared gigs, 
which skimmed along the water in the midst of the 
songs and laughter of the rowers? This Age of 
Fun is only funny in print. In the steamboat, we 
are as grave and abstracted as if we were counting 
the revolutions of the wheels ; and in the railway 
carriage, we could not hear ourselves speak, even 
if we were not too dull and grave to open our lips. 
Let me recall in imagination a single day of that 
olden time, when as yet there was not an equivocal 
hair in my whiskers—and, to say the truth, but few 
hairs of any color; let me call up, for the benefit 
of this wise and solemn generation, a few of those 
roystering spirits which have long been laid—some 
of them in the grave, and some smothered and 
overwhelmed in gowns, coifs, ermined robes, and 
powdered wigs. 

But I must be permitted to tell my story in my 
own way. FPefore lugging the reader into the gig, 
head a shou.ders, among half-a-dozen law students 
—crazy young fellows, without a guinea among the 
whole set, and with fun and mischief in their heads 
instead of brains—I must conduct him to the place 
which is to be the scene of our operations. It is 
true I only learned afterwards what I am now about 
to relate ; but you are very welcome to the anachro- 
nism—all I want to do, is to tell a story about a leg 
as plainly and intelligibly as I can. 

The leg | allude to at present was a leg of mut- 
ton ; and how it came to occupy the important place 
now assigned to it was in this wise. The boat- 
house at Putney was kept at the time by an old 
widower and an old maid, brother and sister, good- 
tempered old souls enough, but with one standing 
cause of disagreement—videlicet, the dinner. Not 
that their tastes were naturally different, either as 
regarded the viands or the cookery: it was alla 
question of time. What the brother liked one day 
the sister liked the next, and vice versa. But 
‘* liked" is an improper word to use, for they never 
liked anything of this sort. They either loved to 
yassion, or hated to excess. Such a thing Mr. 
Reeve held in perfect horror on that day of all the 
days in the week; and the very thoughts of the 
other thing proposed by him were enough to make 
Miss Brown sick. 

** Had we not this very dish,”? she demanded in- 
dignantly on the present occasion, ‘‘ last Tuesday 
was a week ?”’ 

‘**T will give in to its being roasted instead of 
boiled !”’ said Mr. Brown with a sigh. 

‘* Of course, of course—because you know I ean- 
not stand roasting to-day in my state of health. 
But this is my thanks for slaving for you and your 
family all my life, and being a mother to your 
motherless children, and putting every penny of my 
fortune into your till “al 

** Hold, hold,”’ cried Mr. Brown ; ‘ draw it mild, 
or I will——”’ 

** Yes, yes, you will; I know you will! What 
will you ?”’ 

** Emigrate! My mind is made up: I will stand 
this no longer. You have driven me out of house 
and home ; you have banished me from my country : 
it is all over!’ and Mr. Brown put up his hands 
desperately, and settled his hat upon his head, as if 
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he would have gone to New South Wales that 
moment. 

** And all about a leg of pork !’’ said Miss Brown, 
cooling gradually down, ‘* Well, if 1 was a man! 
But it’s no nse talking : my life has been a sacrifice 
from the beginning ; I have been a slave to you and 
your family all my days; I have been a mother to 
your motherless children; I have put every penny 
of my fortune into your till—and now it is to bea 
leg of mutton after all !’’ 

** With caper-sauce, Molly !’’ added Mr. Brown. 

This stroke of policy had a prodigious effect. 
If Miss Molly Brown had a weakness in this world, 
it was a weakness for caper-sauce; and the very 
mention of the condiment inveigled to her lips the 
moisture which had begun to rise into her eyes. 
Still, it was only by degrees she allowed herself to 
be subdued. She had a passion for self-sacrifice, 
and offered herself up to the leg of mutton, willingly, 
it is true, but with a full sense of the immensity of 
the oblation. As the day wore on, however, her 
feelings insensibly changed. As the pot went on 
boiling steadily—thanks to her care—she imbibed a 
sort of maternal affection for its contents. She 
waxed proud of the leg of mutton, which she at 
length pronounced to be by far the most beautiful 
leg she had ever seen in her life. She, in fact, con- 
sidered it a perfect curiosity, and denied emphati- 
cally that there could be such another in all creation. 
It was now well on to one o'clock. The snowy 
table-cloth was laid in the bar-room. Mr. Brown 
fidgetted out and in, waiting for the moment to draw 
the beer ; but the moment advanced as slowly as if 
it had a whole tun on its shoulders, and the Jand- 
lord more than once looked sternly at the clock, 
suspecting it had some hand in it. As for Miss 
Brown, she was in the kitchen, watching the lid of 
the saucepan heaving gently, and opening its lips 
every now and then to let out a fragrant sigh and a 
musical murmur. ‘The caper-sauce was all ready 
to be poured over the rich and smoking leg the very 
instant it was dished. Jt waited on the dresser in 
a willow-pattern boat—just as our boat arrived at 
the pier below the house. 

Now, you can know little of the era I am treating 
of, if you are not aware of the importance we had 
all attached to the duty of providing stores for the 
voyage. Even still, ] admit, we can eat, but at 
that time we devoured. At present we are hungry 
once, or, it may be, twice a day; but at that time 
all young fellows, without exception, had a per- 
petual appetite, which was ready on every possible 
and impossible oceasion. In a pull up the Thames 
more especially, it was in constant requisition ; and 
I never heard of any one who was mad enough to 
trust to chance in such an expedition. For our 
part we had three different meetings before we 
could determine on what should be the principal 
feature of the basket; and it was not without con- 
siderable opposition from the minority that at length 
a leg of boiled pork carried the day. But this was 
a leg of pork! It hit curiously the precise medium 
between salt and fresh ; being just pickled enough 
to tell you by a relish on the tongue that it was 
neither one nor other, and make you exclaim with 
the elegant and sensitive poet— 


**Oh no, it is something more exquisite still !” 


Well, we arrived, as I was saying, below the boat- 
house—not to dine, however, but merely to refresh 
ourselves with a draught of beer on our way. 
Mooring our gig to the pier, we proceeded to the 
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house, burthened of course with the all-important 
basket. We were not so green as to leave that 
behind us, even for the few minutes we meant to be 
absent. ‘There were too many young lawyers, like 
ourselves, afloat that day, and we knew well the 
extent of the appetite of such gentry both for fun 
and pickled pork! We entered the boat-house at 
the critical minute, just when Miss Brown was 
thinking to herself, as she peeped into the sauce- 
pan, that the time was come ; and it was with some 
ill-humor, shared in by the impatient landlord him- 
self, that she found herself called upon to carry in 
the tankard to the new customers. 

Our basket was at the time in the custody of Tom 
Pope, sometimes called (for we had all aliases) Long 
Tom, and sometimes Peeping Tom, on account of 
his unreasonable length, and a strange habit he had 
of prying and tiptoeing wherever he went. It was 
surprising how quietly a fellow of his inches was 
able to set about his investigations; but he really 
seemed to move from corner to corner like a shadow, 
and as he was preceded by a nose of uncommon 
sharpness and lengthiness, he usually smelt out 
more mischief for us than all the rest of the party 
together. As Miss Brown came into the room 
with the tankard, Tom saw, at once, by her porten- 
tous physiognomy, that she had left some interest- 
ing work behind, and we missed him from the room 
for a minute or two; during which I need hardly 
say, although quite ignorant of his whereabout or 
whatabout, we kept the spinster under cross-ex- 
amination as to the distances of divers places. 
When at length she turned to leave the room, Tom 
was standing listlessly, leaning his elbow upon the 
wall, and spelling a document over the door, indi- 
cating that the landlord was a grand archdeacon of 
some right-worshipful lodge, to the meetings of 
which that room was to be supposed consecrated 
and set apart forever. As she vanished, Tom 
winked at us in a way which told plainly that we 
had better be off as quickly as might be consistent 
with perfect calinness and unconcern ; and accord- 
ingly we emptied our tankard, lounged down to the 
boat, and were once more afloat, with our head up 
the river. 

Glad was Miss Molly Brown to see our backs ; 
and while the grand archdeacon drew the dinner 
beer, with an energy which sent the froth dancing 
over the sides of the pewter, she released her 
cherished curiosity from the saucepan, instantane- 
ously deluged it with the caper-sauce, and bore it 
in triumph into the bar-room. 

**Isn’t it a beauty!’ said Miss Molly, as she 
settled herself in her chair opposite her brother. 
The brother looked critically at the leg, raised it a 
little with his fork, snuffed the caper-sauce, and 
then looked at his sister with an expression of doubt 
almost amounting to disagreement. 

** Then it is not to be a beauty after all!’’ cried 
Miss Molly, taking fire: ‘‘ and why not, I wonder? 
Have I been a slave to you and your family—have 
I been a mother to your motherless children—have 
I put my fortune into your till—have I sacrificed my- 
self to your leg of mutton ” But Mr. Brown's 
look was at this moment so serious, so abstracted 
from anything like pettishness—nay, so dignified, I 
may say, that the virgin could get no further. She 
bent towards the mystic dish, and the odor of the 
caper-sauce had the unwonted effect of diffusing an 
expression of dismay over her features. Mr. 
Brown bent down upon the object of his scrutiny, 
cut a little, a very litle—only just enough to raise 





the skin—and then, laying down his knife and fork, 
said to his sister with dreadful calmness. 

‘*Miss Brown, this is a leg of pork!” The 
worshipful member was right. It was our leg of 
pork, which Tom had exchanged in the twinkling 
of an eye for their leg of mutton: but Mr. Brown 
would have gone that moment before any justice of 
the peace in the kingdom, and made oath that there 
never had been any other leg in the saucepan—that 
his audacious sister had determined to gratify at 
once her taste and her stubbornness at the expense 
of everything great and sacred in human society. 
On her part, Miss Brown met the charge like a 
tigress. She had been sacrificed all her life, and 
would be sacrificed no longer. The leg was none 
of hers, but his. She had bought it by his desire, 
not her own; she had put it into the saucepan with 
her own hands, as beautiful a leg of mutton as ever 
ran ; she had watched it ever since as a cat watches 
a mouse ; no human being had entered the kitchen 
that day but herself; she had skimmed it, and turned 
it again and again; not two minutes before it was 
dished she had raised the lid, and saw that it was 
the true leg of mutton it had been all along; she 
had poured the caper-sauce over it when it came 
out, just as if it had been an infant of a day old; 
and there it was! 

** But I tell you it is a leg of pork!’ said Mr. 
Brown bitterly. 

‘* Let it be what leg it will,’’ replied Miss Molly, 
**T have told you all I know about it.” 

** Who ever heard of caper-sauce with pork?’ 
said the brother. ‘I could have forgiven anything 
but that. That is downright hormble!’’ Here 
Miss Brown could hold no longer, but burst into 
tears, and rung her hands at such a rate that Mr. 
Brown was almost staggered in his idea of her 
criminality. After the mysterious dish was put 
away in the larder, and they had dined on bread 
and cheese, tranquillity was in some degree restored ; 
but several times throughout the day, as the recol- 
lection recurred to Mr. Brown, he looked sternly at 
his sister, and was heard to mutter between his 
teeth, ‘* Pickled pork and caper-sauce !’’ 

While this scene was passing, we were getting 
up the river at a prodigious rate. Never was there 
a finer day, never did the sun flash so brightly upon 
the water, and never did the water break into such 
radiant smiles in reply. As for us, we were young, 
hearty fellows at any rate ; but on this occasion, the 
elation of success, the consciousness of having done 
our work cleverly, gave additional vigor to our arms ; 
and in the midst of songs and wild laughter—that 
still ring in this cold, dull ear—we pursued our 
way, making the skiff leap along the water like a 
race-horse over a plain. We dined early, and 
found that the mutton fully justified the eulogium 
of Miss Molly Brown. Being provided, however, 
with other vivres, we did not completely finish it ; 
and being aware that we should all get as hungry 
as ever by and by, we put away into our basket the 
bone, which still boasted some tolerable pickings, 
and in due time tock our way down the river again. 

By the time we neared the boat-house of Putney, 
we had become so voracious, that Long Tom sug- 
gested the propriety of casting lots for a vietim ; 
and this brought back feelingly to our recollection 
our own leg of pork, which we had given away in 
the morning. Berha , thought we, these two cur- 
mudgeons may have left enough on the bone to stay 
our appetite—with the addition of the remains of 
their mutton—till we get home ; and this idea was 
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strengthened by a natural curiosity we felt to know 
what effect the exchange had uced on the econ- 
omy of the boat-house. In short, we landed, and 
were once more in the lodge of the worshipful 
brotherhood. Mr. Brown was still sulky and sus- 

icious. He walked about as if he had an air-pickled 
eg of pork continually marshalling him the way 
that he was going; but the wan and scared look of 
Miss Molly was still more gratifying to our pride. 
She was like a heroine entangled in an inextricable 
network of fate, and seemed to feel that in her own 
person she was a whole holocaust. 

‘“ We want something to eat,’’ said the spokes- 
man of our party. ‘‘ What have you got in the 
house ?”’ 

** Nothing !’’ said Miss Brown, hastily interpos- 
ing, for her brother was about to speak, and a faint 
tinge of color rose into her waxen cheek with the 
feeling of woman's pity which prompted the denial. 

** Have you nothing at all?’’ persisted our friend, 
addressing the masculine. ‘* No cold meat?’ 

** Nothing,” replied the host, ‘ but a leg of— 
hem !"’ (catehing his breath.) 

** A leg of what?’ 

** Pork.” 

** That is capital—I like pork. What say you, 
Tom?” 

‘* By all means let us have it. Were it mutton, 
the case would be different; for cold mutton does 
not agree with me in the afternoon. What say 
you, gentlemen ?”’ 

** Perhaps,’’ interposed Miss Molly compassion- 


ately, ** the gentlemen would prefer cheese? It is | 


a perfect miracle of cheese ours is!’’ But the no- 
tion was scouted indignantly, and ‘a pork—a pork !”’ 
was the general ery. 

The table accordingly was prepared; and you 
may guess our surprise when at length our own leg 
of pork made its appearance entire! This was be- 
yond our hopes; and many a fond imagination we 
gave way to, as we saw the spot where the skin 
had been cautiously raised, ted andanvened to pic- 
ture to ourselves the feelings of the dinner-party on 
discovering the nature of the metamorphosed mut- 
ton. 

The mirth of our second dinner was as keen, but 
not as loud, as that of the first. We would not 
attract our host's attention in any way ; for, in point 
of fact, we all knew that the thing could not end 
where it was, though each of us might have been 
uncertain as to the next move it would be proper to 
make. The affair, however, was settled in due 
time by Long Tom ; who, at the conclusion of the 
repast, extricated his mutton-bone from the basket, 
and in a cool and business-like manner exchanged it 
for the pork-bone upon the table. We then gave 
the bell a pull—a short, stern, but dignified pull ; 
and Miss Molly came into the room full of expec- 
tation, but with the undaunted air of an Indian 
widow consenting to the sai. 

Now, our chairman was a fellow who made his 
fortune afterwards on the northern circuit merely by 
his eyes. Not that there was any expression in 
them, but the very reverse. ‘They were large, full, 
dark, meaningless orbs, which looked at you with- 
out winking for minutes at atime, till you were lost 
and drowned in a profundity that seemed to have 
neither surface, nor sides, nor bottom. What fas- 
cination there could be in such eyes no one could 
ever i ine ; but the mystery did not affect the 
foab;.sak tihengh our friend was the mildest- 
spoken man on earth, 1 never knew a witness in 








his hands who did not complain that he was brow- 
beaten ! 

“We do not want you, mem!” said he with 
chilling politeness. ‘ Be so good as to send the 
landlord.’ 

**Tt’s all the same concern,” said Miss Molly, 
coming forward with her mind made up. ‘* What 
do you please to want?” 

** What is to pay !”’ 

** A shilling a-head, beer and everything included, 
and I hope you are satisfied that the cheese is a 
miracle.”’ 

**'There is the money; now send the landlord.” 

**'The landlord is at the bar, where he ought to 
be. He is not to wait upon the parlor, I hope? 
That is my department, and has been ever since I 
was born in this life of slavery and sacrifice ; and I 
humbly expect x 

**Mem! we would rather see him, if you have 
no objections ; we do not want to say anything harsh 
to you.” 

“Oh never mind me. Nota bit! I will thank 
you to speak out for three weeks if you please ; and 
pray be as harsh as ever you can, for Yous used to 
be offered up!” 

** What is all this?” said Mr. Brown gruffly, as 
he entered the room. ‘* Nobody is to be offered up 
in my house; it is not in my license.”’ He had 
evidently been listening at the door. Our chairman 
fixed his eyes upon the culprit, and a dead silence 
prevailed for some time in the room. 

** Sir,’’ said he at length, ‘‘our covenant was for 
a leg of pork—and we have paid for it.”’ 

** Well, sir?” 

** Tt is not well, sir. Do you call this a respe>- 
table house?’ Do you call yourself a respectable 
licensed victualler' And do you presume to treat 
a respectable party in so improper a manner!’’ We 
could see the landlord struggle hard, but in vain, to 
extricate his eyes from their captivity, that he might 
glance, if only for one moment, upon the dish. 
Miss Brown, however, who was in no such durance, 
was by this time bending a look upon the mutton 
bone, of such helpless dismay, that we wished our- 
selves well out of the house. 

‘*Sir,’’ concluded the chairman, rising in digni- 
fied disgust, ‘‘ your imposition was discreditable, 
and your effrontery has made it worse. We com- 
passionate you—we despise you—and we wish you 
a particularly good afternoon !"’ and so saying, he 
clapped his hat on his head, and strode out of the 
room, all of us following in imitation, and taking 
leave of the criminal as we passed with a look of 
indignant scorn. 

When we got to our boat, one of us was miasing ; 
it was Long Tom, and we waited impatiently for his 
arrival, that we might get out far enough into the 
river to indulge, without discovery, in the laughter 
that was smothering us. Poor Mr. Brown had not 
turned his eyes upon the dish while we were in the 
room. He seemed to be under a spell, which com- 
pelled his endurance of our parting glances, as we 
glided away like so many spectre-kings ; and all 
the while he could have had nothing more than an 
indistinct impression of something dreadful con- 
nected with the leg. We wished we could have 
seen him afterwards; we wished we could have 
heard the colloquy which must have ensued between 
him and his sister ; but all we were ever after able 
to ascertain was, that his perplexity ended in down- 
ight fury, which discha itself upon bone and 
dish alike. . 
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When Long Tom at length rejoined us, we found 
that, loath to leave the scene of his triumphs, he 
had been peeping about the court for fresh mischief, 
when all ona sudden a window opened, and some 
missive whirled over his head, smashed against the 
opposite wall, and fell into the dust-bin. Curious 
to know the nature of the article, Tom tiptoed over 
the way, and to his great gratification found the 
bewitched leg, and the fragments of the dish that 
had held it. He immediately whipped up, unper- 
ceived, the mutton bone, exchanged it once more 
for the pork bone, and took his leave of the boat- 
house, well satisfied with his day’s work. 

I need not say that we rowed merrily home that 
afternoon. It was so long before we could make 
another holyday on the river, that the impression 
made on the brother and sister by the above incident 
appeared to be in some measure worn out. Not, 
however, to be accused of shabbiness, we made up 
by our reckoning what the unfortunate victualler 
may be supposed to have lost by our stratagem ; | 
and thus our consciences were relieved. The affair, 
however, was kept a profound secret from the 
brother and sister, who had been both materially 
improved in temper, and were never afterwards heard 
to quarrel about what they should have for dinner. 





From the Protestant Churchman. 


Life has voiceless geniuses. They think deeply, the 
feel most fervently, but they have no words to give bac 
those divine images which their eye and ear daily drink 
iu. Yet we know that an angel will hereafter loosen 
their tongues.”—F'rederika Bremer. 


I stoop beside a poet’s grave, 
Fresh flowers bedecked the ground, 
And the soft summer twilight cast 
A holy spell around ; 
With tears of sorrow in mine eyes, 
I knelt upon the sod, 
That such a soul had passed from earth, 
And now was hid with God. 


Oh! his the poet’s heart and soul, 
Oh! his the poet’s eye! 

Though from his lips had never burst 
The songs of melody. 

As in the sea-shell’s folds the tones 
Of unheard music lie, 

His heart within itself contained 
Those strains that never die! 


For deep within his earnest soul, 
High, holy thoughts had birth, 

And glorious visions girt with light, 
Undimmed by shades of earth ; 

And though his spirit found no words 
That glory to impart— 

Like a mute lyre in sunshine laid, 
Oh! his the poet’s heart! 


I wept that such a soul had passed 
Unheard, unfelt, away ; 

That o’er his memory fame had cast 
Not one immortal ray. 

Oh! early thus—oh! silent thus— 
That he in dust was laid, 

With no unfading laurel wreath 
Entwined around his head. 


I wept not for the captive soul, 
With heavenly freedom crowned— 
I wept not for the glowing thoughts 
In heavenly life unbound ; 
The strains of burning eloquence 
I knew were breathing there— 
» The tones of thrilling harmony 





Resounding through the air. 


Oh earth! a noble son hath passed 
Unknown away from thee! 

Oh heaven! a kindred spirit hailed 
Thy glorious liberty! 

Oh silent Death, thine icy hand 
Hath laid upon his breast— 

Oh endless life, the weary heart 
Hath entered into rest! 





German ApvERTISEMENTS.—Something of the char- 
acter of a people may be guessed from the advertise- 
ments in their papers. The Germans appear to have 
leisure to be sentimental or complimentary in their 
newspaper advertisements, which contain elegies for 
the departed, congratulations for birthdays, and va- 
rious Other private matters, with which one would 
think the public have no concern whatever. The 
Cologne Gazette contained some curious advertise- 
ments lately, from which we cull a few specimens: 
“We beg Herr Berner for a repetition of ‘ Linda,’ or 
to Herr Gerstel—we should like to see you again in 
the character of Melchoi.” Signed, “Two gentle- 
men from Wiesbaden.” Compliments and criticisms 
are offered to actresses in a similar style. Congrat- 
ulations on birthdays are common ; the following are 
two samples :—“ To my dear fat friend and his good 
wife in Meurs, I wish much joy on the birth of their 
first daughter.” ‘Many good wishes to Mdlle. Fran- 
cisca, on this her birthday, from her good friends in 
Cologne.” Innuendos, apparently directed against 
personal enemies, frequently appear Of such ad- 
vertisements the following are mild specimens :— 
“Maria! Why so pale? Do you tremble at the 
word?” Another is in rhyme: 

“ The owl avoids the light of day, 
And hides herself in night ; 
Like ——, who never dare display 
His actions in the light.” 


The following is aimed at some parsimonious gen- 
tlemen : “Is it not the duty of gentlemen, when they 
receive a barrel of ale from the brewer, to treat the 
porters toa quart? Signed by several brewers’ por- 
ters.” The advertisements for maid-servants are 
generally brief, only laying stress on “ good sewing 
and ironing; but sometimes religion is included, 
as in the following : “ Wanted, a solid, young, evan- 
gelical maiden of all work.’ The next two refer to 
some delicate affairs: “Sir Robert, 1 beg you will 
let me know the contents of the billet you have re- 
ceived by the postillion d'amour.” “To T. N. 
Must I not see you until Sunday? Ah, that you 
could know how tediously the hours will pass till the 
time arrives which will be the most important (ae 
I hope the most happiest also?) in my whole life.” 
(No. 49.) For the following we can find no descrip- 
tion :—“ Wanted, a young, educated, and handsome 
maiden, as housekeeper to a single gentleman. All 
applications must be sent er to O. D. D.”— 
Cologne Gazette, Feb. 22d, 1547. 





CommerciaL Treaty witn Liserta.—England, with 
her usual farseeing and almost instinctive policy, in 
all that concerns the extension of her foreign com- 
merce and procuring marts for her manufactures, is 
ready to avail herself of the first opportunity to make 
a commercial treaty with the new republic of Liberia. 
We may attribute much if not all of the apparently 
dictatorial and at times ungenerous course pursued 
by the commanders of English ships of war to the 
authorities and people of Liberia, to a desire to drive 
them into a declaration of independence, and thus 
facilitate the commercial view just referred to. 

The question naturally presents itself—will our 
government continue to be trammelled by abstrac- 
tions and the prejudices of some of our people, to 
such an extent as to allow England and France to 
reap all the advantages of trade with Liberia.—Col- 
onization Herald. 








THE PREVENTION OF 


From the New York Observer. 
THE PREVENTION OF PREMATURE BURIALS. 


I was pleased to read the case — in a late 
number of the Observer, intended to warn the pub- 
lic against too hasty sepulture, and regret that the 
writer does not give his name, and also the name of 
the author from whom he quotes relative to the cus- 
tom which to some extent obtains in Germany of 
depositing the corpse for some time in a hall 
attached to the cemetery, under the watchful care 
of ‘‘ vigilant inspectors,’’ who visit it, “‘ night and 
day, hourly ;’’ and especially if the truth can be sub- 
stantiated, that not a year passes without instances 
of revival from supposed death occurring ; as such 
statements need the best possible testimony, in 
order to gain the public credence, a circumstance 
necessary in order to awaken a proper attention to 
the subject. 

The danger of premature burial is a subject that 
has engaged somewhat of my attention during many 
years, and at a recent meeting of the citizens of 
S——,, for the purpose of making arrangements to 
lay out a public cemetery, I closed an address to 
them with the following observations, which, if you 
should think would be profitable and interesting to 
the numerous readers of the Observer, they are at 
your service. 

‘* But a more important duty devolves upon the 
living than the mere burial of the dead, and much 
as we esteem that decent respect for their remains 
which most nations have manifested, through all 
time, yet it is a virtue, or duty, which sinks into 
insignificance, when compared with that of ascer- 
taining that death has actually taken place in each 
individual before inhumation. Mistakes with regard 
to this fact though not probably frequent, may, un- 
doubtedly do, eclaadie occur ; and the conviction 
that such may happen, ought to awaken the most 
active scrutiny on the part of those upon whom the 
responsibility of each case rests. The idea of hav- 
ing consciousness restored, after burial, is too terrible 
to dwell upon, and all will at once acknowledge that 
every means should be employed to avoid such a 
mistake. 

“The burial of the dead should not be hurried, 
and where there exists the least possible doubt, no 
sacrifice of convenience, no danger, or supposed 
danger, from contagion, even during times of pes- 
tilence, should excuse haste ; and in ordinary times, 
when the public mind is quiet, there is not a 
shadow of an apology for not requiring the most 
decisive evidence that the vital spark has fled. 

- — putrefaction constitutes the most cer- 
tain evidence of death, but as this requires more 
time to advance sufficiently to become perceptible 
under favorable circumstances, than is customary to 
keep the body, and as most of mankind dread to see 
this first appearance of that decay by the process of 
which the physical man is destined to return to 
mother earth, it is certainly desirable that some 
other equally infallible test may be discovered. 
With our present knowledge, however, no single cir- 
cumstance possesses this necessary unequivocal cer- 
tainty ; not that other circumstances, when they 
really exist, are less warning evidences of death, but 
the difficulty consists in determining their existence. 
Thus respiration is a function most necessary to 
life, and its absolute cessation can be tolerated but 
a few minutes without life becoming extinct, yet, in 
states of great exhaustion, it may become so feeble 
and slow as not to excite the notice of the casual 
observer. Various methods have accordingly been 
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proposed, with a view to ascertain where the least 
amount exists; as that of placing down or other 
light substances near the nostrils or mouth ; putting 
a vessel of water on the chest as an index of mo- 
tion, in that cavity; holding a mirror before the 
mouth in order to condense any vapor of the breath. 
But these tests are all liable to fallacy ; motion of 
down, or of water in the vessel, being likely to arise 
from currents of air, or other undiscovered move- 
ments or agitations in the room, while vapor fre- 
quently arises from the surface of the body, and 
would be likely to condense on the glass; so that 
no certainty attaches to these popular methods. 
Indeed, little if any dependence can be placed on 
them, while the careful observation of the practised 
eye on the naked chest and abdomen can rarely be 
deceived. 

““*The absence of the circulation constitutes 
another infallible criterion ; yet here, as before, the 
ordinary observer is as much at a loss, if not more, 
than with regard to respiration. ‘The pulse at all 
discoverable points, and even the heart’s motion, 
may become imperceptible to the unaided senses of 
feeling and hearing during many hours, without the 
absolute extinction of life. Indeed, in the case of 
the celebracved John Hunter, all perceptible motion 
of the heart, during three quarters of an hour, 
ceased, while sensation and voluntary motion con- 
tinued unaffected, and he continued to respire by 
beng effort, with a view of keeping himself 
alive. In the stethescope, however, we possess an 
instrument of great value in detecting the sounds 
produced by the motions of respiration and circula- 
tion, and its use should be required in all cases of 
the least doubt.” The temperature of the body 
has also been considered a most important test, 
in this interesting question. Indeed, among the 
changes of modern times, it has been proposed by 
some to barter the Scripture synonyme for life—the 
breath—for that of heat; and we have accordingly 
been gravely told that ‘ heat is life’ and ‘cold is 
death ;’ and yet as a proposed guide with regard to 
the existence of life or its cessation, temperature 
has been found extremely fallacious. The sensation 
which we call cold is indefinite, and the tempera- 
ture which we associate with the dead body depends 
upon so many circumstances that it constitutes a 
very imperfect guide. The age of the person, the 
habit of body, whether fat or lean, the disease with 
whieh he died, all constitute modifying circum- 
stances, and render the test of temperature the most 
uncertain of any proposed. Young persons retain 
their heat much longer than old; fat than lean, 
while the former putrefy much sooner; and it has 
long been known, that those who die of apoplexy, 
or of sun-stroke, continue warm for a long time. 
Orfilla found, in cases of asphyxia from any other 
cause than drowning, the heat frequently remained 
undiminished twelve hours after death; and the 
speedy victims of the plague are also said to retain 
their heat much longer than those who die of ordi- 
nary disease. 

** On the other hand, there are many diseases ac- 
companied with great loss of animal heat, even 
where recovery is not despaired of. Such is the 
case in ordinary syncope, and in some cases of hys- 
teria; and in the more alarming cases of colla 
we often find a death-like coldness of the whole 
surface, while the individua] not only retains his 
consciousness but is sometimes capable of sitting 
up and walking about the room. Cases of this kind 
were frequent duriug the prevalence of malignant 
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seen such instances in those fearful cases of collapse 
which sometimes arise during the progress of inflam- 
mation of the bowels. 

** Another sign of death, and one upon which 
great reliance is placed, is the stiffening or rigidity 
of the body which usually follows dissolution. 
This cadaverous stiffening, though not exactly 
death, but rather the last effort of life—the final 
effort of organization to resist decay—the retreat 
of life to the muscular system—its last strong-hold, 
is, nevertheless, where it exists, a sign of great 
value. 

** The occurrence of this stiffness—Roideur cada- 
verigue, Rigor mortis, is subordinate to the same 
causes that influence the loss of temperature, and 
hence the same circumstances that favor the dissi- 
pation of animal heat, hasten the post mortem ngid- 
ity ; and great care is sometimes necessary to avoid 
mistaking the stiffness arising from other causes, 
for the stern fixedness of death. In persons frozen, 
but not yet dead, or, in other words, susceptible of 
reanimation, the rigidity of the body is very great. 
This stiffness, however, is not confined to the muscles, 
but pervades all parts of the body; nor need the 
rigidity arising from syneope or from spasmodic 
diseases ever be mistaken for death, if proper atten- 
tion be paid to the circumstances of each individual 
case. 

** The rigidity of death, however, is only temporary, 
lasting from a few hours to two or three days, and 
the returning flexibility of the muscles constitutes 
a sign not less valuable than putrefaction itself, as 
it is an evidence of the yielding of the powers of 
life to those chemical affinities, the complete exhi- 
bition of which constitute the breaking up of animal 
organization—the triumph of decay. 

***'The changes that take place in the eye after 
dissolution are remarkable, and have by some authors 
been considered as satisfactory indications of death. 
These are the cornea becoming opaque, and covered 
with a thin slimy coat, or membrane, which breaks 
in pieces when touched, and is easily removed by 
wiping, and general flaceidity of the eyeball, which 
may be perceived by placing the finger on the up- 
per eyelid, and moving it gently over the surface of 
the eye, when the point of the finger will sink on 
coming over the cornea, and a distinct ring will be 
felt, marking the attachment of that membrane with 
the sclerotic coat.’ These phenomena, though true 
in some cases, cannot always be detected, as the 
changes here described sometimes take place to a 
considerable extent long before life becomes extinct. 
Yet when he that walks forth in the pride and 
strength of youth, is suddenly stricken to the earth, 
and in a moment has need of the habiliments of the 
grave; the eye then, indeed, loses its lustre and 
becomes clouded with the dusky curtain of death. 
But the approach of death is not always sudden, 
and when gradual, the wasting of the tissues and 
fluids is frequently so great that the fulness and 
sparkling brilliancy of the eye, which depend upon 
this condition, are lost, and the secretions from the 
various mucous surfaces are so changed or regener- 
ated that the dusky film may be imitated, thus 
destroying the evidence afforded by these changes of 
the eye. 

** Modern science presents another test of death, 
and probably, under skilful management, one that 
would be nearly infallible, but difficult of access, 
except in large cities, or near institutions of learn- 
ing, where the necessary apparatus is usually on 
hand. I allude to that kind or modification of Blec- 
tricity termed Galvanism. ‘To the stimulus of this 
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powerful agent the muscles of the animal frame, 
respond ‘ten a8 a particle of vitality, even of that 
low grade known to anatomists by the term irrita- 
bility, remains. Some of the muscles of organic 
life can, by the aid of Galvanism, be made to con- 
tract sensibly, twenty-four hours after the absolute 
death of all the visible functions. Hence insensi- 
bility to its action proves absolutely that life has 
become extinct. There have been other tests for 
determining this important question proposed, but 
these constitute the principal, and though each 
singly liable to error, yet if carefully applied in the 
aggregate to each case, rarely leave the living in the 
least doubt ; indeed, ro of the .m more impor- 
tant, viz., Incepient putrefaction, bility succeed- 
ing cadaveric rigidity, and insensilility of the mus- 
cular fibre to the stumulus of Galvanism, may | 
considered as nearly infallible as any fact of human 
observation, and the body committed to the grave, 
without presenting one of these evidences, may, for 
all the care of the guardians of this sacred trust, b+ 
restored to consciousness, when such a restoration is 
of all temporal events the most terrible. To awake 
from what may seem the sweet sleep of returning 
health, and find one’s self not only dressed in the 
habiliments of the grave, but inclosed within its 
remorseless grasp—to feel the sickening pang which 
the first realization of this horrible fact produces— 
to struggle when no hope cheers the effort—to hear 
perhaps the hum of life as it roll over our heads, 
and from which we are cut off forever—to call out 
when no ear can be reached—and, finally, to give up 
and wish to die, but cannot be released—the idea is 
replete with horror, and the risk should never be 
permitted.”’ M. D. 





From the Examiner. 
Travel in the interior of Brazil, principally through 
the Northern Provinces and the Gold and Diamond 
Districts, during the Years 1836-41. By Grorce 
Garoyer, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Ceylon. Reeve. 


Tue style and structure of this volume are scarcely 
such as might have been expected from a graduate 
in cne of the learned professions. Peculiarities of 
language often obseure the meaning. This is to be 
regretted, for the matter of the book is excellent. 
Mr. Gardner having visited Brazil to prosecute re- 
searches in natural history, principally in the depart- 
ment of botany, a large space is devoted to the result 
of this pursuit; but he had eyes for matters beyond 
his professional sphere, and what he saw he has 
related truthfully, and with discrimimating judg- 
ment. His travels are an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Brazil and the state of society 
there. 

The first year of Mr. Gardner’s residence in that 
country was spent in Rio Janeiro and the immediate 
neighborhood. After a flying visit to Bahia he pro- 
ceeded to Pernambuco, where he made some stay, 
diversified by a voyage up the Rio San Francisco 
and to Alagoas. He next repaired to the province 
of Ceara, in the interior of which he resided some 
time, making excursions in all directions. From 
Ceara he proceeded to Piauhy. In Oeiras, the cap- 
ital of that province, his progress westward was 
stopped by an insurrection ; he therefore turned his 
course to the south-west, and wintered in the prov- 
ince of Goyaz. He returned thence to Rio through 
the gold and diamond districts ; and after a short re- 
sidence in the capital returned to England, touching 
at Maranham in the way. 
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These devious courses led our traveller into some 
of the northern provinces of Brazil, of which little 
or nothing is known in this country, and with 
which, nevertheless, as seats of the cotton and 
sugar cultivation, it is highly desirable that our 
acquaintance should be extended. Of course, pre- 
cise statistical details of the industry and produce 
of these regions are not to be expected from a nat- 
uralist busied with his own avocations; but the 
shrewd discernment of Mr. Gardner, and his happy 
solution of salient points, have enabled him to pre- 
sent such an accurate and lively picture of the gen- 
eral character of the country and its inhabitants, as, 
in the absence of authentic statistics, may enable us 
to judge of their value as commercial allies much 
better than the fragmentary guess-work which is 
often too much relied upon. In his way from the 
interior of Ceara by Piauhy to Goyaz, Mr. Gardner 
only once crossed the route of Spix and Martius 
from Bahia to Maranham; and his observations in 
the interior are recommended both by the novelty 
of the field, and the extension they give to our gen- 
eral notion of the structure of that almost unknown 
country. 

Mr. Gardner observes that the most important 
commerce of Brazil centres in Rio, and that the 
exporting marts decrease in consequence as you 
travel northward; Bahia, Pernambuco, Ceara, and 
Maranham having each an inferior and regularly 
decreasing amount of business. His incidental re- 
marks upon the districts through which he passed, 
show that not only the commerce but the regulated 
and productive industry of Brazil centre in the prov- 
inces immediately adjoining Rio. The systematic 
and successful cultivation of coffee seems confined 
to the provinces of Rio and Espirito Santo. The 
hilly region of Ceara, nearly at the other extremity 
of the empire, though admirably fitted by nature 
for the growth of coffee, draws the greater part of 
what it consumes from Rio. In Minas Geraes, the 
interior province next adjoining to the provinces of 
Rio and Espirito Santo, 1s now the seat of scientific 
money enterprise. It is only in these three prov- 
inces that we find systematic attention paid to the 
construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, &c. 
All the rest of Brazil—San Paulo, Goyaz, and the 
northern provinces—are the seats of a rude, scram- 
bling industry; thinly sprinkled with centres of a 
more civilized society, such as Bahia, or, to a less 
extent, Pernambaco and Maranham. Rio, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes, are the nucleus of the 
empire—the seat of its concentrated wealth and 


power. The remaining provinces are, to this old | 


settled country, what the ‘* far west’’ of the United 
States is to New England and the rest of the sea- 
board provinces. 

The society of the three civilized provinces of 
Brazi! has, in addition to that general likeness to 
our own modes of life which is found among all old 
settled communities of European origin, a still closer 
resemblance ; owing to the preponderance of new 
immigrants from Europe among that energetic and 
wealthy class which naturally takes the lead. The 
most enterprising and successful planters and miners 
are of new European families—Swiss, German, 
French, and English ; and at all the principal marts 
of Brazil, the trade is principally in the hands of 
English merchants. Brazil, in fact, might easily 
be made, by common courtesy and common justice, 
a colony of England which wouid cost the mother- 
country nothing. 

The growing activity and prosperity of Brazil 
are owing almost exclusively to the immigrants. 
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The country has been entirely revolutionized ; the 
old ascendencies have been struck down and with- 
ered. Whatever is of Portuguese origin bears 
traces of decay and impoverishment. A few adven- 
turers have sprung from obscurity to wealth and 
influence ; a few old families retain in the remoter 
provinces their old importance ; but, for the most 
part, power kas passed into the hands of new-com- 
ers. Brazil presents at this moment the spectacle 
of a young and vigorous society springing up among 
the debris of one out-worn ; as the young vegetation 
of spring shoots up among the dead leaves and rot- 
ten branches with which the storms of the preceding 
winter have encumbered the ground. 

In a country so circumstanced, it is to the prov- 
inces most remote from the seat of empire that we 
must look for original characters and peculiar man- 
ners. Even in his hurried visits Mr. Gardner has 
caught some happy sketches. One of the most 
interesting is that of the Barao de Parnahiba, not 
inaccurately designated the Francia of Piauhy. 
The monarchical tendencies of the Brazilians, and 
perhaps the (comparatively) denser population of 
the country, have prevented any of the local leaders 
from isolating his province as Francia did ; but the 
Bardo is what Francia might have been, had Bue- 
nos Ayres d a central government strong 
enough to hold the states of La Plata together. 

The back-woods of North America have been 
found favorable to the growth of Mormonism, and 
to the excesses of camp meetings and revivals. In 
the secluded districts of Brazil also fanaticism flour- 
ishes ; though it is there characteristically tinged by 
the traditions and temperament of the nation which 
has peopled them. ‘The following narrative is from 
the official report of the province of Pernambuco. 
The events took place in 1838 :— 

‘*Tt is now more than two years since a man, 
called Joao Antonio, an inhabitant of Sitio de Pedra 
Bonita, a place about twenty leagues from this 
town, surrounded by woods, and near which are 
| two large rocks, called together the people, and 
|told them, that within those rocks there was an 
;enchanted kingdom which he was about to disen- 
chant, and that immediately afterwards King Don 
Sebastian would make his appearance at the head 
of a great army, richly adorned, and that all who 
followed him would be happy. He went on beau- 
| tifying this place till the month of November of last 
year, when, at the recommendation of the mission- 
ary Francisco José Correa de Albuquerque, he 
| made a journey to the desert (Sertao) of Inhamon, 
whence he sent back one Joao Pereira, a man of 
the worst passions, who on his arrival at Pedra 
Bonita, proclaimed himself king, and began to 
instil superstitious notions into the minds of the 
people, telling them that for the restoration of the 
enchanted kingdom it would be requisite to immo- 
late a number of men, women, and children; that 
in a few days they would all rise again, and remain 
immortal; that riches would abound among all 
classes, and that all those who were either black 
or of a dark color, would become as white as the 
moon herself. In this manner he brought over 
many of the ignorant people to believe in_his false 
assertions and evil doctrine, so much so t some 
fathers delivered over their children to the knife of 
the sanguinary tiger. 

***On the fourth of the present month, he began 
his sacrifices, and in the course of two or three 
days, not less than forty-two human beings gave 
up their lives under his hands, twenty-one being 
adults, and twenty-one children; he also married 
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every man to two or three women, with supersti- 
tious rites in accordance with his otherwise immoral 
conduct, this also being part of his idolatry; the 
result, however, was to him melancholy, for Pedro 
Antonio, brother to Joao Antonio, the promulgator 
of these ideas, becoming impatient of this madness, 
or perhaps ambitious of becoming king himself, 
determined on assassinating him, which he carried 
into effect on Friday the seventeenth. It was on 
this day that the inhabitants, flying from place to 
place, gave notice of the proceedings to the Com- 
mandant Manoel Pereira de Silva, who immediately 
collected a small force of twenty-six national guards 
and countrymen, and setting out the following day, 
they met near the place, Pedro Antonio crowned 
with a wreath of flowering creepers, takea from his 
predecessor, and accompanied by a group of men 
and women, who cried aloud—* Come on, we do 
not fear you, we shall be assisted by the troops of 
our kingdom.’ 

*** They then advanced upon them with the 
bludgeons and swords they carried, killed five sol- 
diers, and wounded five more; but being briskly 
attacked, twenty-six men and three women were 
instantly killed; and three men, nine women, and 
twelve children were made prisoners. The remain- 
der, many of whom were wounded, fled to the 
woods.’ ’’ 

That strange people, the gypsies, have found 
their way to Brazil, without laying aside one of 
the peculiarities which distinguish them in the old 
world :— 

**One day, near the Serra de Araripe, I passed 
an encampment of gypsies consisting of about a 
dozen men, women, and children ; these people are 
not uncommon in the interior of Brazil, for I either 
met with them, or heard of them in almost every 
town I visited; they are generally disliked by the 
common people, but are encouraged by the more 
wealthy, as was the case on the present occasion, 
for they were encamped beneath some large trees 
near the house of a major in the national guards, 
who is the proprietor of a large cane plantation at 
the foot of the Serra; although of a darker color, 
they have quite the same features as the gypsies of 
Great Britain, many both of the young men and 
women being very handsome; they seldom come 
near the large towns on the coast, preferring more 
thinly inhabited, and consequently more lawless 
districts ; they wander from farm to farm, and from 
village to village, buying, selling, and exchanging 
horses, and various articles of jewellery ; like those 
of Europe they are often accused of stealing horses, 
fowls, or whatever they can lay their hands upon ; 
the old women tell fortunes, in which they are much 
encouraged by the young ladies of the places they 
visit. Although they speak Portuguese like the 
other inhabitants of the country, among themselves 
they always make use of their own language, always 
intermarry, are said to pay no attention to the reli- 
gious observances of the country, nor to use any 
form of worship of their own; they are called Ciga- 
nos by the Brazilians. Just about the time that the 
gypsies made their appearance near Crato, one of 
my horses was missed from his pasturage, and it 
was sti@mgly suspected they had carried it off, but 
in this instance, at least, they were wrongly accused, 
for I have good reason to believe that the person 
who made free with it, was a Fazendeiro who was 
very anxious to purchase it from me only a day or 
two before it was stolen, just as he was on the eve of 
returning from Crato to his Engenho many leagues 
to the westward.”’ 
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But we must not leave the reader to suppose that 
everything in the remoter districts of Brazil is gro- 
tesque in feature, or equivocal in morality. ir. 
Gardner speaks in no lenient terms of the mass of 
Brazilian priests, but he has a beautiful picture of 
one of the order :— 

** Padre Marcos de Araujo Costa is well known 
throughout the north of Brazil, not only for his 
intelligence and learning, but for bis excellent moral 
character, and benevolent disposition ; and during 
the eight days I lived in his house I had ample op- 
portunities of verifying the truth of these accounts ; 
if all the priests in the country were only half as 
active, well-informed, and as anxious for the diffu- 
sion of education as he is, the condition of Brazil 
would soon become very different from what it now 
is, and what I fear it will long continue to be, in 
the present state of things—the activity of this old 
man, for he was then upwards of sixty years of 
age, was quite surprising, and his philanthropy was 
not less so. As the means of education in this 
large and thinly populated country comes only 
within the reach of a very few, he has regularly 
for many years past been in the habit of boarding 
and educating in his own house, free of expense, 
twenty boys, till they have acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of the Latin language, and the elements 
of philosophy and mathematics; he is himself an 
excellent scholar, and possesses a pretty extensive 
library of classical and phil .ophical books ; of bot- 
any and natural history he knew enough to render 
these subjects an amusement to him ; in his library 
I found nearly all the works of Linneus, those of 
Brotero, and the rare one of Vandelli on the plants of 
Portugal and Brazil, which latter he kindly presented 
to me ; he holds no living in the church, content- 
ing himself with the quiet and retired life of a cattle 
farmer, and devoting his leisure hours to the educa- 
tion of his pupils.”’ 

Mr. Gardner spesks favorably of the general 
treatment of slaves in Brazil. And _ incidental 
notices in his book show that the extravagant prej- 
udice of color which prevails in the United States, 
is unknown in that country. In no part of the 
United States could we find a black man occupying 
the position in which Mr. Gardner's sketches show 
them placed in Brazil. There is, in short, more 
hope for the negro in Brazil, polluted as its soil 
still is with the presence of the African slave-trader, 
than the United States, whence that trader has 
been banished. ‘The Anglo-Norman race have ever 
been the haughtiest and most callous of slave-own- 
ers; and the slave-breeding interest will be found 
more difficult to put down than the slave-stealing 
interest. 
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Mr. Avpvson married early, a daughter of the 
Bakewelis of England. The family name—so well 
known in this country—is a sufficient pronunciation 
of her probable worthiness to share the fortunes of 
such aman. But apart from all such extraneous 
considerations, her life is the best commentary upon, 
and her sons the best illustration of, what such a 
matron should be—she shared, with a smiling bra- 
very, all the wanderings and necessities of her hus- 
band. Whether the temporary occupant of some 
log or frame hovel attached to a trading post of the 
great south-west, where it was necessary for the 
husband to take up his quarters in his double capac- 
ity of trader and naturalist—or as a sharer of honor, 
regal—so far as artistic and scientific appreciation 
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could make them—bestowed on him amid the im- 


posing luxuries of European life, she was always 
the calm, wise, cheerful helper as well as sympa- 
thizer. A noble relict of that almost exploded school 
of matrons who recognized the compact of marriage 
as a sacred unification of purpose as well as life— 
she does not seem to have aimed at a higher honor 
than that of being the true wife of J. J. Audubon. 
In this is her greatest glory ; for a common woman, 
with the fears and weakness of common character, 
would soon have crushed the gossamer life of his 
fine enthusiasm, beneath the weight of vulgar cares 
and apprehension. 

So far from this being the case, she appears to 
have been so entirely identified with his successes 
that it would be impossible to separate her from our 
loving recognition of them. She was his resolute 
companion in many of those long journeys he found 
it necessary to make in his early days to the far 
west. She crossed the Alleghanies with him on 
horseback at a time when there existed no other 
facilities for making the journey. She shared with 
him the wayside hovel of the mountaineer ; laughed 
with him over the petty inconveniences of the 
travel, and shared the am 4 enthusiasm which burst 
forth, when its accidents threw in his way a long 
coveted or entirely new specimen. When it became 
necessary for him to sink his Jacob's staff here and 
there, and to leave her with his family amidst strange 
associations for long months together, he could go 
with the calm feeling that as the favorite bird of his 
own discovery, (the bird of Washington,) his eyrie 
would be safe in the jealous strength of his mate, 
and open and warm for him on his return. 

How many a dark hour amidst the deep shadows 
of savage woods has such reposeful trust made 
Juminous with joy and faith to him. How many 
gloomy defiles can be passed—how many cold and 
sudden plunges be endured—how many fierce, ex- 
travagant exigencies be faced—by that deep, abid- 
ing assurance which feels and knows that there is 
beyond all this a warm meeting place, a true heart 
to welcome, and a home !—Some of the most noble 
unpremeditated expressions of tenderness we remem- 
ber, are to be found in his biography of birds, refer- 
ring to the anticipated delight of such retinions with 
his family.— American Review. 





BURIAL OF GEN. FRAZER. 


Frazer, like Andre, was the idol of the British 
army, and it is remarkable that they both fell vic- 
tims to the devices of the traitor Arnold. To the 
commander of a corps of riflemen on the field of bat- 
tle, Arnold pointed out an officer as one who was 
‘*a host in himself,” and suggested that he should 
be taken off. It soon became apparent that Frazer 
was the object of the deadly aim of the sharp-shooters. 
An aid who perceived this, advised his retiring from 
that place, but Frazer replied, ‘* My duty forbids 
me to fly from danger,’’ and immediately received 
the fatal shot. It was his dying request to be buried 
at the setting of the sun inthe great redoubt on the 
hill. As earth’s glorious luminary lighted with his 
parting rays that lonely spot in a strange land, with 
‘‘mute but expressive mixture of sensibility and 
indignation,”* listening with reverential awe to the 
solemn language breathed forth by him, whose office 
it was with Christian invocation and holy rite to 
commit ‘* dust to dust,” stood England’s chivalry, 
the companions in arms of the light-hearted soldier 
whose last request they regarded as a sacred obli- 





gation to be kept at every hazard. Burgoyne’s 
description of that scene, once read, must forever 
live in the memory of those who can appreciate the 
heart-stirring emotions with which brave men must 
consign a loved companion to his last resting-place, 
whilst each must realize, in his own bosom, the 
fearful probability of finding a grave amid the same 
hurried desolation. With an inimitable beauty of 
language Burgoyne thus paints the scene : 

** The incessant cannonade during the solemnity ; 
the steady attitude and unaltered voice with which 
the chaplain officiated, though frequently covered 
with dust, which the shot threw up on all sides of 
him ; the mute but expressive mixture of sensibility 
and indignation upon every countenance ; these ob- 
jects will remain to the last of life upon the mind 
of every man who was present. The growing dusk- 
iness added to the scenery, and the whole marks a 
character of that juncture, that would make one of 
the finest subjects for the pencil of a master that 
the field ever exhibited. ‘To the canvass, and to 
the faithful page of a more important historian, gal- 
lant friend, tr thy memory. There may thy 
talents, thy manly virtues, find due distinction ; and 
long may they survive, after the frail record of my 

n shall be forgotten.”” Fifteen years afterwards 

urgoyne was himself, in silence and secrecy, laid 
down to rest in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
Far fitter for him to have found a place of final rest, 
by the side of his gallant friends, in the ‘ great 
redoubt on the hill,”’ having, like the untombed Ro- 
man on the field of Pharsalia, ‘‘ the glorious cover- 
ing of the sky’s starry arch, a nobler shelter far 
than tombs or urns.”’ G. C. 

New Rochelle, 3d April. 





Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—Feb. 22.—A 
communication was received from M. Matteucci, 
of Pisa, giving an account of experiments made by 
him to ascertain the extent and duration of the 
magnetism communicated by an electrical current. 
—M. Flourens made another communication rela- 
tive to his experiments on animals which he had 
placed under the action of ether. He states that 
the action of the ether on the cerebral nerves is sue- 
cessive and progressive—it first attacks the central 
lobes and the cerebellum, and next the spine. The 
animal first loses the equilibrium of its movements, 
then feeling and motion, and then, if the action of 
the ether be continued, there is a cessation of life. 
—M. Amusat communicated to the Academy the 
result of his experiments on the same subject. He 
states that the action upon men and animals is the 
same. The arterial blood becomes black at an 
advanced stage of the inhalation, and resumes its 
usual color when the animal has ceased to receive 
the ethereal vapor. When death ensues the blood, 
says M. Amusat, is black and liquid ; and arr 
to M. Flandin the presence of ether may be de 
in it. M. Amusat is of opinion that this is the 
cause of death.—M. Ducros gave an account of 
some experiments with ether on dogs. In the 
experiments of M. Gruby, dogs which were ap- 
parently dead from the prolonged administration of 
the ether were recovered by bleeding. M. Ducros 
tried another mode of recovery—not, indeed, when 
the animals were in a state of apparent Geath, but 
when they were still breathing but insensible. He 
applied galvanic shocks, and the effects of the ether 
ceased.—M. Lauguier laid before the Academy an 
account of some surgical operations on etherized 
patients.— Atheneum. > 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE APENNINES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


I wap accepted an invitation to join an Italian 
villagiatura party, and take a few days’ shooting at 
the castle of the Marquese de V. near Saracina, 
and now lett Salerno for the purpose of keeping my 
engagement. I was attended by a servant, and ac- 
companied by a guide who had undertaken to con- 
duct me across the mountains to Policastro, where 
my noble host had promised to give me the meet- 
ing. The morning was delightful; the mountain 
breeze blew freshly towards the sea, that, sparkling 
in sapphire brightness, extended to our right far as 
the eye could reach. We went gayly along; my 
barefooted guide trotted merrily by the mule that 
carried my slender stock of baggage, and by noon 
we already reached Eboli in good spirits. 

As the cattle required more time to rest than we 
required to despatch the not altogether Appic feast 
served up to us at the Annello d’Oro, we had, there- 
fore, leisure to follow the custom of the country 
and enjoy a rather lengthened sies¢a, so that it was 
four o'clock when we again set forward; and the 
air had then become so oppressively hot, that we 
were nearly broiled before we reached the rocky 
valley of the Selle. The passage through the cool 
stream helped to refresh us; and when we gained 
the forest-crowned height, over which runs the 
road leading to the banks of the Callore, the shade 
of the trees sheltered us from the sun’s rays; and 
exactly as vesper bells were ringing we crossed the 
high-arched bridge leading over the river, and 
entered the half-ruined gate of Alta Villa. 

At the principal inn, called the Prince of Salerno, 
everything was life and bustle. It was the eve of 
the great fair, and the house, even to the yard and 
kitehen, was thronged with strangers, who, in hopes 
of gain, good bargains, or amusement, had collected 
from far and near, and were now circulating the 
juice of the Principato grape in good, jovial, and 
rather noisy style. 

I contemplated the scene of riot for a moment, and 
then retired to the room assigned me, there to com- 
fort myself with the indifferent supper and little 
quiet the house was likely to afford under such cir- 
My servant Lazaro was quicker and 
more active than usual, evidently desirous to make 
one of the merry group. As I intended to start 
early in the morning, I was not very anxious to see 
both my attendants join a carouse that promised to 
last rather late ; but there was evidently no help for 
it, and so I allowed them to go. 

My slender repast finished, the beauty of the 
clear moonlight night drew me to the window 
which looked out upon the market-place. It was 
filled with people broken into parties; large and 
small, but all equally loud and merry. Round the 
fountain a crowd were listening to the song of some 
young men, which drew frequent peals of laughter 
from the bystanders. I caught one stanza, which 
ran thus :— 


“4 Adesso son distrutto, 
Pien di malinconia 
Cosa la moglia mia 


~ } A Che disfatto son cosi !”" 


‘ 


The words were sung in a full and melodious 
voice, and I was listening for the responsive chorus, 
when loud exclamations of “lodro, assassino!”’ 
(thief, assassin!) uttered in the well known voice 
of Lazaro, burst upon my ear. At the same instant 
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a man darted out of the door of the house, followed 
by my servant, whom the struggling waiter was 
endeavoring to detain. The fugitive took towards 
the market-place ; but near the fountain he stumbled 
and. fell, and Lazaro having disengaged himself 
rushéd after, overtook, and seized him. 

But the man was armed; the blow of a knife 
brought Lazaro to the ground ; and the loud ery of 
** Jesu, Marial’’ which he uttered as he fell, in- 
stantly hushed the merriment, but led to no pursuit, 
and the assassin escaped without difficulty. 

I hurried down stairs, pushed through the crowd 
of idlers, and found my poor servant, whom | 
already believed to be slain, wounded indeed, but 
still in the land of the living. I called for a sur- 
geon; when a little odd, old-looking manikin, 
wrapped in a wide-flowing brown cloak, stepped 
from the throng ; and, taking off his large cocked 
hat, qunkinot himself a disciple of E:sculapius. 

A couple of active young fellows carried the 
wounded man to a room in the back part of the 
house, where the surgeon undressed him and found 
that he had received a wound in the arm, which 
had penetrated to the breast. The manikin went 
to work as if he knew what he was about; and 
having washed and bandaged the patient, declared 
that there was no danger, as po artery had been 
cut and no vital part injured. - 

As soon as he was dressed and had recovered his 
composure, (was again in speaking order, so to ex- 
press it,) I questioned him about the cause of his 
misfortune, and the suddén change from peace and 
merriment to deadly strife, His tale was soon told. 
He was in the yard, looking on at the game of 
borella, when his new silk handkerchief was taken 
out of his pocket; he recognized and challenged 
the thief, who instantly fled, was pursued and 
overtaken in the unfortunate manner already de- 
scribed. O-(340./4.£4 64 Ov ee, 

The invalid was left to his rest and I withdre 
to my room, but the events of the evening had 
excited me too much to make me anticipate any im- 
mediate benefit from sleep ; I, therefore, took up an 
old volume of popular songs that I found lying in 
the corner of the room, and continued reading till 
past midnight. Wearied at last, 1 threw myself on 
the bed and fell into a feverish slumber, during 
which assassins and brigands of all sorts flitted 
before my fancy. As the more indistinct shadows 
passed away, methought that a huge fellow, armed 
with a dagger, prepared to seize and strike me. I 
awoke with a start, and, by the dim light admitted 
through the shutters, saw with dismay that a tall, 
dark brigandi-like figure was standing by the side 
of my bed. I sprang up in haste and terror, but 
was delighted to find that the fancied apparition 
was only my guide, who had come to call me at the 
appointed hour; informing me at the same time, 
however, that Lazaro was too feverish to proceed 
on the journey. 

A visit to the invalid soon showed ihe truth of 
the statement, which the surgeon also confirmed on 
his arrival. ‘‘ There was no danger,’ he said, 
**but a few days’ rest weré absolutely necessary 
for the patient’s recovery.” I had, of course, noth- 
ing left for it but to grant them. 

Not thinking it right, however, to leave an excel- 
lent servant in a strange place sick and alone, I 
desired the guide, whom I knew from former 
acquaintance to be an honest and good-natured fel- 
low, to remain along with him and take charge of 
the horse, declaring at the same time that I should 
look out for another attendant to help me on to 
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Policastro. I had hardly uttered the words when a 
man, who had arrived, the day before from La Salla 
with a load of glazed wine-pots, offered his services. 
Our bargain was soon struck, and our arrangements 
quickly made. An ass, the largest I think I had 
ever seen, and which the owner declared to be of 
the true Maltese breed, was loaded with my few 
necessaries, the man himself taking post on the 
very top of the cargo. Having, then, again recom- 
mended my wounded servant to the care of the host 
and the guide, I threw myself into the saddle and 
away we went. Our speed was better and our 
journey merrier than I had anticipated ; for the long- 
eared Maltese was a first-rate ambler, and kept my 
horse at a good trot; and my new guide related 
many a strange tale of love and strife connected with 
the districts through which we passed. 

Following a path, we left Aspro to our right, 
halted for half an hour at Trentenara, and contrived, 
notwithstanding the scorching heat of the noonday 
sun, to reach Mogliano by one o'clock. 

The place was filled with country people, who 
had assembled early in the morning to witness the 
execution of two brigands, and were now lying 
about in the shade to avoid returning home during 
the heat of the day. The inn, the worst I ever 
beheld even in Italy, was crowded; the yard was 
occupied by the horse-police, the house by district 
authorities of all kinds and degrees. Dinner and 
room were alike out of the question ; a little muddy 
wine; with two stone-hard loaves, were all the 
refreshments we could obtain. We had no tempta- 
tion therefore to delay our departure ; and as soon 
as our cattle had consumed the little indifferent for- 
age secured for them, we again set forward on our 
journey. 

But we were soon forced to make another halt at 
Campora, for the heat had become intolerable, our 
cattle were greatly exhausted, and I had so severe 
a headache, that every step my horse took made my 
very brain shake again. I would willingly indeed 
have remained here all night, but the hovel inn af- 





forded no comfort of any kind, and I resolved to 
push on to Novi by moonlight, as I had been told I 
should there find good accommodation. My guide 
had, however, a different project. The vicinity of | 
his own home tetnpted him to turn in that direction, | 
and he recommended me to cross the mountains, and | 
accompany him to La Salla, where, he assured me, 
we should find princely quarters, and whence we | 
could, with the greatest ease, proceed in the morn- 

ing, by Diano and Cassello, to Policastro. Mine 

host took a different view of the matter; he wished 

me to remain where I was, foresaw a storm, and 

promised to provide a bed of clean straw, which he 

recommended me to accept, instead of exposing 

myself to a wet ride, which he declared I should be 

sure to encounter if I proceeded. 

When contemplating the picturesque beauty of 
the mountains to my left, I confess that I felt greatly 
disposed to follow the guide’s proposal ; but, inde- 
pendently altogether of the circuitous route and 
additional distance we should have to traverse, I 
could not altogether disguise from myself the very 
indifferent reputation which the southern Apennines 
enjoyed in the estimation of travellers. To venture 
into the wild and pathless mountain districts by 
night, and under the guidance of a perfect stranger, 
was an act of rashness which I could hardly justif 
to myself. I therefore declined the proposal decid- 
edly ; and as the sea-breeze already began to rustle 
through the leaves of some tall cypresses that sur- 


| 





rounded a small chapel at the extremity of the 


village, I forced my now sulky guide to proceed on 
the straight road to Novi. 

This straight road was far, however, from being 
straight ; and though we could see the whole coun- 
try round by the rays of the evening sun, it required 
a knowledge of the locality to discover the right 
path among the many tracks that crossed the ele- 
vated plain. 

We ascended the height slowly and silently, and 
as we attained the summit, beheld a picture of 
matchless beauty spread out before us. To our 
right lay the rich and fertile valley, bounded at a 
distance by the ocean, now glowing like a flood of 
fire beneath the rays of the evening sun, that, in a 
thousand different tints and shades, darted through 
the amber clouds which, like a dazzling halo of 
glory, seemed to hang around the setting orb. Be- 
ore us lay a dark and gloomy forest, through which 
ran the road to Novi; to our left rose the moun- 
tains, brought out in all their wild grandeur by the 
blaze of light which the western daybeams cast 
upon their huge, bold, and rugged masses. The 
splendor of the view filled me with delight, and, 
gazing on the matchless scene, I deemed the finest 
Claude Lorraine to be feeble and powerless. 

But if I had hurried my guide at Campora, it 
was his turn to hurry me now; he repeatedly call- 
ed upon me to hasten forward, and not to lose 
time in looking about, otherwise the storm would 
be sure to overtake us in the dark forest, already 
bad enough of itself. And he spoke truly, for we 
had hardly gained the skirts of the wood before the 
wind began to rustle through the leaves above us. 
There is but little twilight in southern climes, where 
darkness soon follows on the setting sun. Here it 
came on so black and quickly, that we soon lost all 
sight of the path, and were forced to trust to the 
sharper eyes of our cattle for the right direction of 
the forest road. I had unslung my double-barrelled 
gun, which I held before me on the saddle, and 
thought how much better I should have done had I 
followed the advice of mine host of Campora, and 
contented myself with the clean straw he offered ; 
but repentance came, as usual, too late. My guide 
rode rapidly and sulkily forward, without speaking 
a word; the mountain echoes were less silent, and 
told too plainly the near approach of the storm. But 
at this moment we gained a piece of open plain, 
and perceived that the road branched off in two dif- 
ferent directions. 

‘* Sir,”’ said my guide, now stopping short, ** we 
shall not reach Novi before the storm comes on, 
but, at a quarter of an hour's ride to the left, there 
is a forester’s house, where you may pass the night. 
Not far from it is the hut of a vignerone, whom I 
know—who is, indeed, a relation of mine—and 
where I can remain till morning.” 

** What do you mean by these tricks!’’ I said, 
looking at the priming of my gun; ‘‘ we cannot be 
far from Novi, and what am Ito do here in this 
mountain wilderness ?”’ 

‘*Tt is an hour’s ride to Novi, and the rain will 
be down in a few minutes, and then the stream, 
difficult enough to pass at all times, even by day- 
light, will be totally impassable by night.’ 

A vivid flash of lightning, that made my horse 
start, cut short the explanation. 

** There! do you see! I shall not ride to Novi; 


you may do as vou like, but I hasten to take shel- 

ter.”’ 
So saying, he struck his Maltese, and, under 
quickly-augmenting flashes of lightning, we darted 
could do nothing 


away over stick and stone; for 
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better than follow. In about ten minutes we found 
ourselves in front of a dwelling of some sort, for 
we saw light through crevices of the door. My 
guide knocked loudly. 

** Who is there?’ responded a female voice from 
within. 

** Benedetto Valpi, of La Salla.”’ 

** Wait.” 

We halted under a half roof covered with vines, 
just as the rain began to fall in large drops on the 

eaves, and were hardly sheltered when the bars of 
the door were undrawn, and the upper part opened 
by a young woman, who, holding a torch of pine- 
wood in her hand, looked out to examine us. 

‘In the name of all the saints !’’ she exclaimed, 
when satisfied of my guide’s identity, ‘* whence 
came you so late, Benedetto, and in such weather ?”’ 

** From Moglia, to be sure. I was conducting 
this gentleman to Policastro; we were making for 
Novi, but the storm overtook us ; and now you must 
keep him all night.’’ 

** Nicolo is not at home; I suppose you met 
him?” 
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But at home, or not at home, it can mat- 
ter little now. Only dismount sir, they are good 
people here. You can sleep up stairs, and for your 
supper, you must just take what the house affords.”’ 

** There need be no difficulty on that score,” said 
the woman ; ‘* but——”’ 

** Open quickly!” responded the impatient Ben- 
edetto ; ‘* the horse can remain in the goat-shed.”’ 

** And you?”’ 

“ay shall ride over to my cousin, the vignerone’s.”’ 

** So late, in rain and storm ?”’ 

** They are of little consequence.” 

**Well, come in then ;”’ and the door was opened. 

And now all went on quickly ; my baggage was 
taken into the house, and my horse into the stable. 

‘There is hay in the stable,’ said Benedetto, 
after having put up the steed, ‘* but you must give 
him some corn; the gentleman will pay.’’ Then 
turning to me, ‘‘ Fare you well!’’ he continued ; 
** you are cared for, call now I must take care of 
myself. To-morrow morning, the saints willing, 
we shall meet again.”’ 

** Benedetto !”’ 

* Well?” 

** But at least remain here also.’’ 

** What, in the stable, to be bitten to death by 
the fleas! No, thank you! I'll call for you in the 
morning. Come, Cinciro !”’ 

With these words he mounted, laid his stick on 
the Maltese, who, shaking the rain-drops from his 
long ears, soon disappeared in the darkness. 

** Come in, or you'll get wet,’’ said the woman ; 
and we entered the principal room or kitchen to- 
gether, for they are one and the same in that part 
of the country. The fire blazed brightly on a large 
but slightly elevated hearth; a kettle, suspended by 
a chain, was simmering above it, and something 
seemed frying in a pan below. 

** Sit down,” said my hostess, and placed a straw- 
bottomed seat by the fire, at the moment that a 
child’s voice from an adjoining apartment called her 
away, and thus gave me an opportunity to look 
round my new quarters. 

Opposite to the entrance were two vaulted door- 
ways, one of which led to the apartment already 
mentioned, the other into the cellar. The back part 
was in a great measure taken up by the fireplace, 
and on the opposite side was a sort of stone stair 
without banisters, the ends of the stones being 





simply fixed into the wall. Beneath the shutter- 
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closed windows stood benches and a long table, and 
various kitchen utensils hung along the bare stone 
walls. My inspection finished, I took up my 
double-barrelled gun, and was drying the locks, 
when the woman returned to the kitchen. 

‘Oh, a double-barrelled gun!” she exclaimed ; 
‘** my husband has long wished to have one.” 

en placing wine and bread on the table, 
* There,”’ she said, ‘“‘drink! I hope Nicolo will 
soon be here, when we shall have supper.”’ 

The storm was now at its height; the thunder 
made the house shake again, the rain fell into the 
very fireplace, and the doors and window-shutters 
rattled to the violence of the gale. 

‘*T wonder where he can be!’’ said the woman, 
going to the forepart of the house as if to watch. 
** Well, I don’t know,” she continued, after a 
pause, and then resuming her seat. 

** Your husband,”’ I said, “ will hardly come in 
this storm; he will have taken shelter, and will 
wait till it passes away.” 

She shook her head. 

** Are you afraid to be alone with me?’’ I con- 
tinued, desirous of bantering away the unpleasant 
feeling from which I could not altogether divest 
myself. 

** Oh, you will not be so very bad, I i - 
she replied, with a smile, at the same time looking 
up with a pair of brilliant dark eyes, that corre- 
sponded perfectly with her coal-black hair, and 
belonged, as I now first observed, to a very fine 
woman of about twenty-four years of age, and who 
might almost be called beautiful. 

** Halloo, Lucia!’ exclaimed a man’s voice out- 
side the house, while some one knocked loudly 
against the window-shutters. 

**] come, Nicolo,’’ she said, and ran to open the 
door. 

** Quick, quick ! come in !”’ said the first speaker ; 
‘* the rain is drifting into the very house ;’’ and I 
heard other men enter along with him. 

The woman whispered something to one of them. 

** 1 know it already,’’ he replied, ‘* and therefore 
came home ; we should otherwise have stopped at 
the vignerone’s, for the weather looks as if the day 
of ae were at hand.” 

got up from my seat, and leaned in strange 
mood on my gun, when three broad-shouldered 
men, wrapped in large dark cloaks, entered the 
apartment. 

** Welcome to the house !”’ said the tallest of the 
party, giving me his right hand, and placing with 
his left a gun in the corner. 

I shook the proffered hand; the other two men 
placed their arms on a bench, and the woman 
joined our party. 

** Here, take it,”’ said Nicolo, as he handed her 
his cloak and empty game-bag. 

** Why, there is nothing in it!’’ she exclaimed, 
as she held up the trophyless bag. 

** Miguelo yonder has a couple of birds ; neither 
Teddeo nor myself got a shot. Do not distarb 
yourself,”’ he continued, turning to me ; ‘‘ we were 
out shooting together, but the bad weather spoiled 
our sport. The other two are far from home, and 
so I brought them here to pass the night. And 
now quick, Lucia, for though unfortunate sports- 
men, we are as hungry as the best.” 

The hostess ms a blue-edged cloth on the 
table, placed some coarse earthenware plates upon 
it, and then brought the rice. The men — 
forward and took their places in silence, a rude lamp 
casting a faint and sparing light on their swarthy 
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and sun-burnt faces. I forced myself to eat a few 
spoonfuls, but my appetite was not very sharp, 
though my observation was certainly as fully awake 
as possible ; for the adventure had, after all, a very 
precarious appearance. My guide, who had at first 
tried to jure me into the mountains against my 
inclination, had yet contrived to place me, contrary 
to my express commands, in a position of the most 
perfect helplessness—a position more defenceless 
than I wished to think of, in order not to lose all 
chance of safety in the loss of my self-possession. 

A piece of forest venison, which the host carved 
with a large stiletto-like knife that he took from his 
pocket, followed on the rice. It was consumed 
without much discourse ; few words were spoken, 
and these were uttered in the dialect of the country, 
of which I did not understand a single syllable. 
At last, when ‘‘ the rage of hunger was appeased,”’ 
the host struck the table with the back of his knife. 
‘**T come,’’ said the woman, who had only attended 
at supper, and never joined the party; and imme- 
diately advanced with a large earthenware can 
which she brought from the cellar. Stepping up to 
where I sat, she touched the edge of the mayolica 
with her lips in primitive fashion, and with a grace- 
ful but slight half bend, half bow, handed me the 
bivanda, which was only wine-and-water. 1 took a 
draught, passed the can to the host, who did the 
same and then gave it to his neighbor; the last 
placed it on the table, and we all rose together. 

The two strangers now went into the outer room, 
and the host whispered something to his wife. 
“To be sure,’ he said, at last, ** otherwise he 
would not even be able to sleep.’’ 

To occupy my hands rather than for any other 
purpose, I took my pistols from my holsters that, 
with my gun, were lying on a bench. 

** A beautiful gun!’’ said the man, coming up— 
‘*a rare article in this country ; but the barrels are 
very short. It does not shoot far, I suppose ?’’ 

**On the contrary, it carries to a great distance,”’ 
I replied. 

** Loaded !”’ 

“To” 

‘* Fine pistols, too! Milanese are they?” 

‘** No, German—Kugelreuters.”’ 

** Pretty things, truly! But they say in our 
country that the Milanese arms are the best of all.’’ 

There was a noise above our heads. | looked up. 

** My wife making your bed,’’ said the man. 

At this moment a shot was fired close to the 
house, and I had hardly time to seize my gun before 
another went off under the window-shutters, almost 
at my very shoulder. 

** What is that?’ said the host, and sprang to 
the door. ‘* Nothing,’’ he continued, returning a 
moment afterwards with his two companions ; *‘ the 
men fired off their guns to prevent the wet powder 
from rusting the barrels. You were alarmed—I 
was almost frightened myself.” 

The woman had also been terrified, and now 
came down stairs, pale as death, inquiring what had 
happened. The man told her, and the sportsmen 
laughed ; but the noise had wakened the child in 
the next room, who now began to ery, and the 
mother, hurrying away to join it, declared the men 
were fools, who had not only frightened her to 
death, but awaked the child also. 

She soon returned, holding a boy of about two 
_ of age in her arms. ‘The father caressed it 

n 


ly. 
- And now,”’ said the mother, “‘ give the stranger 
your hand.’* 
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But the half-sleeping infant was frightened, and 
concealed his curly head behind her neck. 

‘*That is now my only treasure,”’ said the 
father, raising the boy in bis arms; “‘ the saints 
took a girl to themselves.’” 

* Silence, Nicolo,’’ interrupted the woman. 

** Well, well,’’ he continued, rocking the boy, 
** light the stranger to his room ; Tonny will readily 
stay with me.”’ 

** T have no other light but this,”’ said the woman, 
taking up a small piece of wax-candle ; “it is a 
— taper. Come, signor, your room is ready.” 

‘he scene with the child had tranquillized me a 
little, as it was evident the people were not alto- 
gether without some kind of feeling. I therefore 
prepared to follow the woman composedly ; but my 
gun, pistols, and portmanteau were to accompany 
me. ‘This occasioned at first a little confusion, but 
on my host calling ‘* Teddeo,”’ the youngest of the 
foresters sprang forward, seized the whole bundle, 
and senate it upstairs. The woman followed with 
the light, and I closed the procession. 

A wide landing-place led to a large, desolate- 
looking apartment. ‘‘ There,’”’ said my hostess, 
‘**is your bread and wine as before, here is water, 
yonder is your bed, and here is the light,’’ placing 
an earthenware candlestick with a small remnant o 
wax-laper on a massive and old-fashioned table. 
‘** And now sleep well, and pleasant dreams to you. 
Come, Teddeo.”” With this she departed, her 
companion also wishing me a good night, which ] 
returned in the same tone, as he left the room. 

The stone stair, as they opened the door, was 
light as day. I looked out with surprise. 

**Do you think I am going to fall, Nicolo, that 
you have brought such a flaming torch to light me 
down?” 

**Can’t tell,’’ said the man, who, with the child 
in his arms, was standing on the stair with the 
brand in his hand. 

I shut the door of the room, but to bolt or bar it 
was out of the question, for it had only a wooden 
latch. I therefore took off one of the straps of my 
portmanteau and secured it as well as I could with 
so feeble a substance. My next business was to 
examine my quarters. ‘Two glassless windows in 
the gable end were closed with shutters, still in tol- 
erable condition ; and a small chimney was too nar- 
row to admit an intruder. The bed consisted of an 
Indian-corn straw mattrass, covered with coarse but 
clean linen, and a stuffed coverlid. The ancient 
table, and an equally ancient, massive, and now 
locked chest of drawers, formed, with two straw- 
bottomed chairs, the furniture of the apartment; in 
a corner of which a bundle of Indian corn-straw was 
also deposited. 

I drew the table near the bed to serve as an en- 
trenchment, laid my gun upon it, and placed my 
pistols on a chair within reach, but should certainly 
not have thought of going to bed had not my holy 
taper warned me that time, or light at least, was 
scarce. Throwing off some of my clothes, there 
fore, I lay down on the rustling mattrass, and had 
not been many seconds on my pillow when the last 
rays of my candle vanished, and left me in utter 
darkness. 

Though I would willingly have remained awake 
for some time, nature exercised her power over my 
exhausted frame, and I fell into a half slumber 
from, which a rustling among the Indian-corn awak- 
ened me. The noise was evidently caused by mice, 
and slumber again closed my eyes. 

I might possibly have half an hour in this 
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manner, between waking and sleeping, when I was 
startled by a noise close to my bed. I awoke, and 
remained quietly listening. I heard two voices 
whispering very near me, and the sound seemed to 
come from under the floor. Isat up and seized 
one of my pistols ; at the same time that a ray of 


light passed along the ceiling of the room, and dis- | boo 


ared again. 

now removed the chair that stood before my bed 
as quietly as possible, and went into the middle of 
the apartment, my heart beating up to my very 
throat. The voices were close under my feet, and 
were evidently those of mine host and his wife. 
**If you do not cease talking,’’ said the husband, 
** you “ll awaken the man up there.” The ray of 
light again passed into the room! I stepped back 
mechanically, trod upon an iron ring, and perceived 
by the light through the crevices that I was stand- 
ing on a trap-door. ‘‘Get ready and come up,” 
said the man, and I heard steps ascend a stair or 
ladder : a slight blow was also struck against the 
trap-door, which made a strange emotion thrill 
through my nerves. But I soon recovered myself, 


ap 


seized the ring, raised the door, and pistol in hand, | Lu 


called out— 

‘** What is going on here ?”’ 

Half suppressing a scream, the woman, who in 
the lightest possible night-dress stood close before 
me, darted under the coverlid of the hymeneal bed, 
down into which I found, to my utter amazement, 
that I was looking. Like many others in the coun- 
try, it was raised to close beneath the ceiling, in 
order to leave more open space in the small room in 
which it was placed. 

**Do you see, you simpleton!’’ said the man, 
laughing ; ‘‘1 told you that you would waken the 
gentleman out of his sleep. It is the wife’s fault,’’ 
he continued, addressing me; ‘she should have 
told you that we were near neighbors. But you 
have nothing to fear; my gossip and I hurt no- 
body.”’ 

Olt was a curious mistake,’’ I said; but ludi- 
crous as the adventure certainly was, I could not yet 
command a laugh. Fortunately the happy couple 
had also been a little startled, and had not observed 
my pistol. I therefore bade Nicolo a good night ; 
he thanked me in friendly terms; but the wife re- 
mained speechless under the bed-clothes. I low- 
ered the trap-door as gently as possible ; and while 
I was finding my way back to bed, heard a bolt 
drawn across it from below. 

All fear regarding my position being now dis- 
pelled, I could willingly have consigned myself to 
sleep; but the excitement caused by the previous 
scene still kept me awake. The noise made by my 
neighbors also prevented me from again sinking 
into repose ; for, notwithstanding all her husband’s 
efforts, Lucia continued giggling and tittering, and 
broke into half-suppressed fits of laughter, long after 
I thought her fast asleep. Weariness at last over- 
came the effects of agitation, I fell into a sound 
slumber, and broad daylight was already pressing 
through the ill-contrived shutters before I awoke. 

I hastened into the open air. The beauty of an 
Italian summer morning, fragrant with the citron 
flavor wafted through the narrow valley, at the en- 
trance of which I stood, burst fully upon me. 
rude cottage in which I had found such hospitable 
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shelter was built of unhewn stone, partly covered 
with ivy, and fronted with vine. On one side were 
two noble chestnut-trees, with a stone bench between 
them ; on the other was a small garden ; while the 
lofty rocks that bound the narrow glen completed 
the lovely picture. I took out my large pocket- 
k, which served for a portfolio, and might almost 
serve for a portmanteau, and commenced sketch- 
ing the scene of my adventure and needless 
alarm. 

I had not yet finished when the es Ad hoofs 
sounded through the woods, and friend Benedetto 
appeared on his gallant Maltese. All now was 
bustle in the house ; the two foresters sprang from 
their straw in the outer kitchen, Lucia laughed and 
talked by turns, the smoke from the chimney began 
to curl in the blue morning air, and my horse neighed 
Joudly from the stable. 

The host, carrying his son in his arms, also made 
his appearance, and saw with astonishment how his 
house and trees had formed themselves into a pic- 
ture under my hands. His shouts of delight 
brought the others around us; and the laughing 
cia, making a wide circle, came unperceived 
behind me. 

**O, Holy Virgin !”’ she exclaimed, on seeing the 
drawing : ‘* how clever you are!" 

I looked round, but she covered her face with her 
apron and ran into the house. 

The sketch was finished, Benedetto had fed the 
horse, and packed the baggage, and Lucia had got 
breakfast ready. We sat down to the long table, 
and talked, ate, and pn pert for Lucia, who 
looked down before her, and only cast an occasional 
glance at her husband and myself, had infected us 
all. I did not ask what I had to pay, but patting 
the child on the cheek, put a colonato in his hand. 

**On no account,” said the mother; ‘ you have 
taken nothing, then wherefore this!’ 

And as I refused to take it back, she turned 
ashamed to the house, while I proceeded to mount 
my horse. 

Nicolo, who had been away, now came forward 
with a small basket of figs, which he requested me 
to take on my journey. His wife advanced and 
showed him the money. 

“And you accepted it?’ he inquired with a 
severe look. 

** My good friends,” I said, ** grant me this little 
satisfaction, and do not deprive the child of the tri- 
fle I have given him.” 

‘* God bless you,”’ replied the man, and gave me 
his hand. 

** God bless you,” said Lucia, and gave the coin 
to the child; “‘and when you return, be sure to 
come and stay with us again.’’ 

I gave her my hand, which she took, and pressed 
in gentle, almost lady-like style. 

** Addio Nicolo, addio Lucia,’’ exclaimed Bene- 
detto, as he sprang on his long-eared Maltese. 

“Eh viva!’ exclaimed the foresters, as we 
started ; and away we dashed, right merrily through 
the glade. 

The day passed without further adventures, and 
by four o’clock I was comfortably seated at dinner 
at Policastro; convinced that it was possible to 
— even the Apennines without being mur- 

ered. 
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SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Tue Savannah river, on which the town of that 
name js situated, is annually becoming more shal- 
low, and has much altered in this respect within the 
last twenty years. Some ten or twelve miles to the 
southward, the great Ogeehee _ into Ossaban 
Sound, a deep bay, resembling Port Royal inlet, 
and capable of admitting ships or war of the largest 
size, a considerable distance inland; to which the 
attention of the general government, as I under- 

_ stand, has of late been directed. 

The city of Savannah is situated on the right 
bank of the river, fifteen miles from the Tybee light, 
and vessels drawing more than fifteen feet of water 
have to discharge part of their cargo at Four Mile 
Point, four or five miles below the town, and must 
complete their landing at this place, or lower down 
the river. The city is situated on one of those ele- 
vated plateaus, that have been formed by the gradual 
deposit of the water on its way to the ocean; and 
along its front runs what is called the Bluffs, beneath 
which, on a lower level, are the wharves and ware- 
houses, also opening on the upper flat from their 
third story. ‘The name of the town implies a town 
destitute of trees, and upon this spot, as I have 
already remarked, the first settlers formed what has 
since become the principal seaport of the state. 

Savannah differs in many respects from Charles- 
ton; the latter city being closely and compactly 
built, chiefly with brick or stone; while, in the 
former place, a large proportion of the houses are 
of wood; and, in many instances, residences of 
larger dimensions and more imposing appearance, 
are mixed promiscuously with others of an inferior 
and unpretending size. There is nothing repulsive, 
however, to good taste in this heterogeneous assem- 
blage, and the neat and tidy appearance of a number 
of these humble dwellings of the poor, affords ample 
evidence to the passing observer, that within their 
walls the social and domestic relations of life are 
cherished—that there 


“The busy housewife plies her evening care, 
That children run to greet their sire’s return, 
And climb his knee the envied kiss to share,”’ 


and that, removed alike from the frivolities of fashion 
and the vortex of pleasure, the happy parents 
‘* sink to rest with a contented mind, and when they 
awake, they awake with a smile.” 

At either end of the city, extending back from 
the river, are east and west Broad streets, running 
southwardly, being upwards of a hundred feet in 
width ; these are intersected by south Broad street, 
of a greater breadth, running through the centre of 
the town. In the rear of this, and parallel, is Lib- 
erty street, a most delightful and airy residence. 
In the centre of these streets, about fifteen feet 
apart, double rows of trees are planted; on either 
side of which road the pavement carriages can drive, 
three or four a-breast, while in the intermediate 
space in the centre, pedestrians can promenade, 
sheltered from the intense heat of the noonday sun, 
or where ‘‘ talking age or whispering lovers,’’ may 
saunter when night has drawn her sable curtain 
over the sky; and the great luminary of day has 
directed elsewhere his searching beams. 

There are numerous open squares interspersed 
throughout the city, the central spaces of which are 
railed off in an oval or circular form; thus adding 
much to the salubrity of the town, and forming no 
inconsiderable ornament ; of which Charleston is des- 
titute. The market place in Savannah is inferior 





to that of its sister city, which crosses several 
streets ; nor is it so tidily or carefully kept ; although 
it may vie with the other, as to its crowds of garru- 
lous negroes, offering for sale their various com- 
modities, and jabbering as if the world were coming 
to an end. 

There are also in attendance a larger proportion 
of white persons from the country—if a countenance 
resembling a firkin of rancid butter can be called 
white ; whose cadaverous visages contrast strangely 
with the black and shining face of the negro, to 
whose constitution the heat of the climate is a per- 
fect treat ; upon whose skin old Sol pours out his 
caloric in vain—only to be neutralized by a surface, 
the color of which in inanimate nature attracts heat ; 
but which the negro either annihilates or repels, 
while he luxuriates amid the intensest rays— 
‘* whistling for want of thought,”’ or stretched at 
full length, enjoys, unmoved by what is going on 
around him, 


‘* Tired nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep.” 


The white man, on the contrary—or rather the 
** Cracker,’’ as he is called at the south—I am 
speaking of persons from the country, who frequent 
the market—when he is similarly situated, gladly 
seeks a shelter from those rays, which dry up the 
moisture of his body, bleach the color of his cheeks, 
if there was ever any there, and render him a 
complete personification of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Palmer in Marmion ; the lines descriptive of which 
always flashed across my mind whenever | met one 
of these miserable looking objects, and which, as 
my readers will be gainers by the extract, I shall 
here take the liberty of quoting, as embodying what 
an entire letter could not effect, were I to use Jan- 
guage of my own. ‘* Poor wretch,’’ the talented 
author exclaims :— 


‘* Poor wretch, the mother that him bare, 
Had she but been in presence there, 
In his wan cheek | sunburnt hair, 
She had not known her child. 
Danger, long travel, want and wo, 
Will change the form that best we know, 
And deadliest hate will time outgrow, 
And blanch at once the hair. 
Old age wil] wrinkle form and face, 
And want will dim the eye’s bright grace, 
But nought on earth can wrinkles trace, 
More deeply than despair. 
Happy when none of these befall, 
But this poor Palmer knew them all.”” 


There is a local cause, however, of the crockery 
appearance of many of the lower order of white 
persons from the country, which is unique and 
peculiar to this portion of the south ; and that is the 
practice of eating clay, to which from infancy they 
are addicted. Horses, I can answer, will instine- 
tively regale themselves in this way, and I have 
known the driver of a stage-coach draw up regularly 
when passing a convenient spot, and allow his team 
to enjoy a repast of this nature. But to meet with 
a human being masticating handful after handful of 
clay ; and when he cannot get out of doors to satisf 
this craving of nature, I had almost said—for habit 
has almost made it such—even attacking the chim- 
ney and devouring } ny of that; is, I think, 
something novel in the ordinary diet of mankind. 


But as we rise in the scale of society here, another 
and more disgusting cause of a livid appearance, 
will be found in the use of tobacco, which is 
indulged in by both races to an alarming extent. 
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While the lords of creation smoke and chew, and 
expectorate to their heart’s content, the fairer 
tion, particularly in the interior, rub snuff. Only 
conceive a select party of young misses seated round 
a pan of snuff, each with a stick, the end having 
been bruised to resemble a brush, which they dip 
into the rappee, and then rub their teeth and gums 
with it. An exhilarating effect is thus produced, of 
which, I am told, no person can form an adequate 
idea, who has not indulged in this extraordinary 
practice. 

But this is not all; one thing leads to another, 
and it is not uncommon to find females chewing the 
nauseous article. 1 once knew an Irish woman, 
who was in the habit of taking a handful of snuff 
into her mouth, making it into a sort of ball, and 
‘* rolling it as a sweet morsel’’ under her tongue ; 
but she was considered a sort of prodigy by her 
neighbors, and an exception to a general rule. At 
one of the places I visited since leaving Charleston, 
I was frequently much puzzled to understand a col- 
ored chambermaid, who had the care of my room. 
One day, however, receiving an intelligible answer, 
she managed to tell me that she had snuff in her 
mouth ; and I was let into a secret in reply to my 
inquiry with respect to the young ladies of the 
establishment in this respect. 

About two years since, I heard the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, an English clergyman, lecture at New 
York on the subject of temperance; and on one 
occasion he very properly made a hit at tobacco. 
The practice of chewing he considered too filthy to 
need any remark, applicable to well-bred persons— 
of smoking he said what he thought was necessary ; 
but as to snuff, he thought he had used a concluding 
argument, when he said that if it were intended to 
be taken into the system, nature would have placed 
the nose upside-down ! 

I wonder what he thought of the practice to 
which I have referred, and of which he may after- 
wards have heard ;—as I believe from New York 
he went south; although he may not have pene- 
trated far enough into the interior to be ‘‘ up to 
snuff”’ in all its ramifications. 

But if I go on moralizing at this rate, I shall 
never finish my description of Savannah, of which 
I have somewhat agreeable to say, and therefore, 
as my letter has reached its usual length, will 
reserve myself for another occasion. Thus much | 
must be permitted to observe, as being due to the 
ladies in this portion of the Union—the practice to 
which I have referred, has undoubtedly had its 
origin, and has to a certain extent an excuse, in the 
very general prevalence of tobacco-chewing among 
the men. In this way they have been driven to the 
measure purely in self-defence; just as a person 
would avoid annoyance from the breath of another 
who had eaten onions, by partaking of them him- 
self. 

However extensive may be the habit of snuff- 
rubbing and chewing among the ladies, it is done in 
private and retirement, and hence is not offensive to 
others—a remark that will not apply to the use of 
the weed by the other sex ;—but this very avoid- 
ance of notice, is the incipient practice of deceit, 
originating in a sense of shame, and an evidence of 
that which by the parties themselves is considered 
wrong ; and neither man nor woman should com- 
mit an act of which they would at any time be 
ashamed. 

As an earnest, therefore, that what I have writ- 


ten has proceeded from no unfriendly motive, and I 
trust has not been offensively expressed, I shall 
close with adding my humble testimony to the uni- 
versal and truthful declaration of travellers, that 
here as elsewhere— 


** While holding oft my course precarious, 
My fortune still has been to find, 
Men’s hearts and dispositions various, 

But gentle woman ever kind ;”’ 


that at the south, in particular, they are remarkable 

for being polite, affable, and intelligent, and that 

snuff-rubbing is the only impurity, I verily believe, 

with which their lips are familiar; except, indeed, 

when they may chance to come in contact with 

those of a tobacco-chewer. E. W. 
Macon, March, 1847. 





Mysteriovs Canine Instinct.—Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams’ death was extremely sudden. He had d 
the shooting season with his valued friends, Mr. and 
Lady Augusta Milbanke, at the Yorkshire Moors, a 
family with which he had long been connected, hav- 
ing sat for some years for a borough of the Duke of 
Cleveland, her ladyship’s father. From thence he 
went to pass a week with Lord Brougham in West- 
moreland. While there, he felt a sharp pain in the 
chest, but this was only mentioned afterwards, for he 
never spoke of it to Brougham. On his way through 
London to his residence in Suffolk, he consulted his 
physicians, who considered it as connected with the 
liver, and of no grave importance. On his arrival at 
his seat, he was seemingly quite well, and went out 
daily to shoot. After a week or ten days, he was, on 
the 14th of September, somewhat indisposed, but had 








been out riding before breakfast. He did not dine 
at table, there being some visitors there. Lady Wil- 
liams left him pretty well in the drawing-room, and 
| returned after dinner, but before the company retired 
{from table. She found him apparently well, and 
| playing with her lap-dog. She went to the dining- 
room, and came back for the dog in three, or at the 
most four, minutes after she had left him well. No 
sooner did she open the drawing-room door than the 
animal set up a loud bark, and rushed past her vio- 
| lently, barking and howling all the way. She asked 
/ him what ailed the dog, but received noanswer. She 
| repeated the question, and seeing him, as she thought, 
| asleep, called his servant to see if his head was not 
‘too low. The man said, “No; he is sleeping com- 
| fortably.” She approached him, and again asked 
|him to speak. She observed one eye nearly open, 
|the other half closed, but his color as usual. The 
{servant and another thought still that he slept, but 
her ladyship felt sure he was gone. So it proved, 
for he speedily became cold and pale, nor could any 
of the remedies that were applied restore him. He 
had complained, when he awoke just before dinner, 
that he had in his sleep dreamed of a sword piercing 
his breast. The examination of the body proved only 
that all the nobler parts—both head, chest, and abdo- 
men—were in a state of perfect health, except a very 
slight enlargement of the spleen and liver, of no mo- 
ment. He never had gout, nor had any of his fam- 
ily. We have entered into this detail on account of 
the very remarkable circumstance of the dog’s in- 
stinct. It is quite clear that the poor animal was 
aware of the fatal change some time before any ob- 
server of our own species could discover that the 
spirit of its master had passed from this world. 
Many stories have been told of such an instinctive 
sense, but it has never before, we believe, been es- 
tablished on such irrefragable evidence as the facts 
above detailed constitute —Lam Review. 
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EDUCATION OF IDIOTS AT THE BICETRE. 


Arrer the school exercise, described in a former 
article,* the boys were desired to disperse, and pro- 
ceed to their various occupations. They broke up 
in a manner very similar to boys in an ordinary 
school; some capering off with all the glee of 
liberty, others sauntering out singly or in company 
with their fellows, and a few voluntarily remaining 
in the school-room. I was conducted by M. Valleé 
into an adjoining ‘apartment, where were arranged 
against the wall a variety of maps, and a number 
of colored engravings, calculated to afford both 
amusement pos grec Tiny During the few min- 
utes we remained in this room, several of the 
idiots came romping and scampering together into 
it, showing much more spirit, and a greater capac- 
ity for playful enjoyment, than I could have sup- 
posed them capable of. Three or four of them 
immediately sprang on a large rocking-horse, which 
stood in the centre of the room, and began to force 
it backwards and forwards with no small amount 
of pleasure to themselves, as shown by their re- 
peated joyous shouts and boisterous laughter. I 
was told that they entered with equal zest into the 
various games practised every evening, such as leap- 
frog, skipping-rope, marbles, ball, &c. 

As we stood in this anteroom, I could observe 
the troop of little fellows wending their way to the 
scene of their different occupations. After watch- 
ing them a little while, we left the school-room, 
and proceeded to follow them, with a view of 
witnessing their proficiency in the various handi- 
crafts in which they had been instructed. 

On passing into the open air, | became full 
sensible of the crowd of novel impressions which 
had in so short a space of time been made upon me, 
and I felt tempted to pause and look back on the spot 
where so many new ideas had been received, and 
with which I now associated a strong feeling of 
interest. 

In taking a rapid review of what had been already 
demonstrated before me, I endeavored to systematize 
and fix in my own mind the principles which had 
been employed in producing such happy results. 
It became evident that the various senses are, first 
of all, stimulated and brought into activity, and 
through their medium a certain amount of mental 
power generated. The pupils are next made ac- 
quainted, as far as it is possible, with natural 
objects, and such more especially as come within 
the range of their ordinary observation. By these 
familiar lessons in the simplest elements of knowl- 
edge, instruction is conveyed in a form well suited 
to their feeble comprehension ; and the method of 
imparting it being both natural and easy, its attain- 
ment is rendered attractive and interesting. Some 
acquaintance with the nature and properties of ob- 
jects having been communicated, attempts are next 
made to impart instruction in the higher branches 
of knowledge. This is accomplished by means of 
various mental exercises, so ordered, that the pupil 
is led gradually, and almost imperceptibly, from the 
simplest to the higher departments of education. 
Then easy gradations in the successive lessons 
appear to have the effect not only of communicating 
information in an admirable manner, but also of 
preventing any sensations of irksomeness or weari- 
ness from arising in the minds of the pupils. It is 
not difficult to imagine the delight which many of 
these youths experience at the time the first rays 


* Living Age, Vol. xii., p. 610. 
VOL. XII. 24 
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of intelligence are engendered within them. Hav- 
ing lived several years in a senseless, inactive con- 
dition, it is easy to conceive that the change from 
this state of vacuity to an existence conscious and 
intelligent, must be accompanied with feelings of 
peculiar pleasure and novelty. 

In the whole of these exercises, it was evident 
that a variety of influences were brought into play 
for the purpose of arousing and keeping in a state 
of activity the attention of the pupils. Such, for 
instance, as the concerted and simultaneous move- 
raents of the whole pupils ; instruction conveyed in 
the collective and individual mode ; and again not 
only imparted, but elicited by interrogation. Each 
lesson was illustrated in a manner well suited to 
their feeble comprehension ; and by making these 
illustrations as pleasing as possible, as well as by 
interspersing them judiciously, the liability to lapse 
into a state of vacuity was prevented, at the same 
time that the feeble powers of attention were not 
overstrained. 

It was pleasing to observe that, in conducting 
this course of training, the principle of fear seemed 





in no respect to form a part of the system. There 


| was no appearance of coercion, harshness, or even 
jexaction. The pupils appeared to be encouraged, 
| assisted, and, by mild and persuasive means, to be 


| 


led gently onward in the path of knowledge by 


| their excellent conductor, who, endowed with a 
| courteous spirit, kind disposition, much method, 


address, and competent skill, seemed admirably 
| adapted to make their lessons attractive, by blend- 


ing instruction with sportive influences. The af- 
| fectionate regard in which the pupils evidently held 
| their teacher spoke favorably not only of his personal 
| good qualities, but also of the excellence of the 
|system. Indeed, the essential feature throughout 
|the whole economy seemed to consist of a loving 
interest and regard for each other, both on the part 
of tutor and pupils. 

The first work-room we entered was that of the 
carpenters. ‘There were in it fifteen idiots, super- 
intended by two journeymen, who both instructed 
and encouraged them by working with spirit and 
activity. Although a short time only had elapsed 
since we quitted the school-room, yet some of the 
youths were already employed, others were looking 
up their tools or adjusting their aprons preparatory 
to beginning their work. Near the door stood one, 
who, when I first saw him, (early in the day, be- 
fore any of the exercises had been undertaken,) 
struck me as a most deplorable, hopeless object, 
and I accordingly singled him out for especial 
observation. In the school-room he had manifested 
considerable progress in writing, drawing mathe- 
matical figures, and other exercises. As I looked 
towards him, he made evident though very awkward 
and uncouth signs of recognition, then approached 
the place where I was standing, and presented to 
my notice a small ornamental clasp, with which he 
was about to attach a portion of his working-dress 
when I entered the room. After looking for a 
short time at this little ornament, which he seemed 
to admire and treasure, I returned it to him, when 
he at once proceeded to adjust his working costume, 
and fix it with his little clasp. He then began his 
work by taking up a piece of wood which it was 
his business to plane. After looking at it a mo- 
ment or two, he placed it in a vice, screwed it 
firmly, and commenced turning off the shavings in 
a workmanlike manner. As if conscious of his 





merit, he every now and then paused, looked up, 


soe ee epee ° 
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and seemed pleased with his own poaprec & and 
encouraged by the approval awarded to him by his 
superiors. 

This youth is sixteen years of age, and has been 
in the Bicétre rather more than three years. When 
first admitted, he manifested all the characteristics 
of an inferior animal. His appetite was voracious, 
and he would devour the most disgusting things. 
He exhibited, indeed, some traces of a love of ap- 
probation, together with signs of an instinctive 
gayety, born, as it were, within, and not created by 
surrounding objects; but he had all the sensuality 
of a brute, and a vicious propensity to tear and 
destroy whatever came within his reach. He was, 
moreover, passionate in the extreme, attacking and 
biting every one who offered the least opposition to 
his inordinate and disgusting propensities. Among 
these was a very singular one—namely, a strong 
impulse to poke out the eyes of all who came within 
his reach. He also showed a peculiar desire to 
strike any sonorous substance, so as to produce a 
distinct sound. The voluntary power over his 
muscles was very imperfect, and he could neither 
walk nor run properly; he would, however, some- 
times spring forward like a wild animal, and at 
other times he would suddenly start off from his 
companions, making at the same time a shrill un- 
meaning cry. 

This being, who in 1843 had been in so strange 
and apparently hopeless a condition, could now read, 
write, sing, and calculate. I had already noticed 
in him several manifestations of attachment, and 
other moral qualities. I now saw him happily en- 
gaged, making good use of implements with which, 
if placed in his hands a few years ago, he would 
doubtless have inflicted serious injury. 

On looking around the room, nearly all the 
youths were seen to be engaged in sawing, plan- 
ing, filing, and joining together pieces of wood. 
The busy scene presented was equally interesting, 
whether viewed as a whole, or whether the atten- 
tion was directed to a single pupil. I was struck 
with the apparent steadiness of hand with which 
the various tools were grasped and used, as well as 
with the judgment which was evidently exercised 
during the performance of the work. I was the 
more struck with this when I singled out one from 
the number, and closely observed him to place his 
piece of timber in the vice, screw it down, take up 
his plane, and use it for a while, then remove and 
examine his work in hand; and finding he had not 
reduced it sufficiently, return it to the vice again, 
and proceed as before. Selecting another pupil for 
individual observation, he was seen busily engaged | 
with a small piece of hard wood, forming it, by 
means of a file, into a sort of moulding of a com- 
plicated figure, consisting of curved and straight 
surfaces, the boundaries of which had been pre- 
viously marked on it in dark lines. 

The order, exactness, and workmanlike manner 
in which these operations were carried on, was 
both surprising and gratifying. Before leaving the 
room, | paused to make a general and accurate 
examination of the proceedings of these little fel- 
lows, with whom I had already formed a sort of 
acquaintanceship in the school-room. I observed 
that those who, when handling a slight rule and 
piece of chalk, seemed to have only a very imper- 
fect control over the arm and hand, were enabled, 
when engaged in operations requiring greater 
muscular power in grasping and overcoming resist- 
ing objects, to exercise a steadiness and precision 
which could scarcely have been expec This 





circumstance, though at first sight an apparent 
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anomaly, will yet be found, if duly considered, in 
accordance with certain conditions of the muscular 
organization which are known to attend some morbid 
states of the nervous system, the elucidation of 
which, however, would at the present moment lead 
us too far away from the immediate and practical 
object to which we desire to confine the attention 
of our readers. Having made this slight digres- 
sion, I take leave to pause, for the purpose of 
introducing a passing reflection concerning the 
instructions which had been given to the idiots in 
mathematical drawing. At the time that | observed 
them describing, in a masterly manner, complex 
figures with chalk, compass, and rule, I was in- 
clined to entertain the idea that such exercises 
were introduced to show the extent to which an 
idiot could be educated. I was somewhat fearful 
they might be looked upon as evidences of what 
could be done, rather than what ought to be 
attempted, and that they bore a character of display 
and effect, more than one of true utility. These 
hasty and unjust suspicions received a salutary 
check as soon as I had been a short time in the 
midst of this little band of carpenters ; and before | 
left the room, they were not only entirely removed, 
but I had become impressed with the importance 
of such preparatory exercises, as a means of giving 
to these defective creatures a capacity to enter on 
various trades, by making them capable of appreci- 
ating the relation of lines to one another, and the 
various distinctions between obtuse, acute, and 
right angles. 

After dwelling some time in the carpenters’ 
shop, I was conducted to the next room, where an 
equally busy and gratifying spectacle was pre- 
sented. In the apartment we had now entered 
were no less than twelve idiots, who had been in- 
structed in the art of shoemaking. They were 
superintended by one foreman, who cut out and 
fixed the work for them. Fach little fellow was 
seated at a separate stall, and beside him were laid 
the various implements required in his trade. ‘The 
whole of the boys were working away very busily, 
boring with the awl, stitching, hammering, and 
smoothing down in a remarkably brisk and work- 
manlike manner. 

If the scene in the adjoining room afforded me 
much pleasure, the sight of the proceedings in this 
was calculated to heighten such feelings in no small 
degree. Conscious, from experience, of the diffi- 
culty which exists in instructing persons of feeble 
understanding in an art so complicated as that of 


shoemaking, I exulted at the spectacle presented, 


and regarded it as a triumph, and conclusive demon- 
stration of the excellence of the system pursued in 
training these poor idiots. Step by step I had 
enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing the means 
adopted to rescue and elevate these forsaken mein- 
bers of the human family, and I now saw them 
happy and usefully engaged in the successful execu- 
tion of work requiring the command of an ordinary 
share of mental endowment. Although familiar 
with the internal economy of many of our excellent 
institutions at home, and no stranger to the condition 
of several equally excellent in various parts of the 
continent, yet I confess I never experienced, whilst 
visiting them, a glow of satisfaction and delight at 
all to be compared with that which was caused by 
the sight presented in this little workroom. 

Among the workers in this room was the poor 
decrepit fellow whose condition had previously 
attracted my especial attention. He was engaged 
in making list slippers, several pairs of which la 
near him. The regularity and steadiness wi 
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which he laid the edgings of cloth on his last 
showed that considerable nicety, comprehension, 
and capability had been imparted to this apparently 
hopeless object. He proceeded with his work, as 
I stood by him, fixing each successive layer by 
means of a small nail, which he gently struck with 
his hammer; from time to time he would look up 
inquiringly, then go on again, as if satisfied that his 
work met the approbation of the bystanders. It 
was not without some difficulty I could abstract m 
attention from this attractive spectacle ; and when 
retired towards the door, still regarding these poor 
fellows with interest, one of them rose from his 
seat, approached, and wished me ‘ Good-day.”’ 
As I walked away from the workshop, dwelling on 
the scene I had just witnessed, and of this act of 
courtesy when leaving it, I felt in the humor to in- 
dulge my fancy by thinking of the many sources of 
pleasure and enjoyment in store for these, the most 
abject and neglected of our fellow-creatures. 

he remainder of the youths—those who are not 
instructed in any handicraft—are employed in agri- 
cultural operations on the farm of St. Ann, which 
lies a short distance from the Bicétre, and which 
was purchased a little while ago for the purpose of 
affording to the insane inmates the opportunity of 
engaging in this very suitable occupation. Most 
of the pupils had already proceeded to the farm 
when I came away from the workshops; I had, 


however, the opportunity of observing the last | 


detachment prepare for work, by collecting their 
spades in the implement-room, and proceeding in 
an orderly manner under the care and direction of a 
farm-laborer. The system adopted in this depart- 
ment is marked by that discretion which is so 
signally conspicuous in every other arrangement. 


or India rubber, to very many purposes to which’ 
within the last few a it has been applied with 
complete success. It is so rapidly becoming of 
great importance in an industrial point of view, that 
we are persuaded we cannot better employ a column 
of the ‘* Union,”’ than in presenting to its readers a 
bird’s-eye view of the rise and progress of the man- 
ufacture, which, though meagre and desultory as it 
must necessarily be, is in fact the result of much 
research and inquiry from all the sources at hand in 
Washington. The gum itself is the coagulated 
juice of a class of tropical trees, of which the 
haevea guianensis, the jatropha elastica, and the 
urceola elastica are the principal, and which are 
found in India and South America, though the 
chief supplies come to Europe and the United 
States from the latter quarter. (It has been called 
India rubber, from its facility in rubling out the 
marks of the lead pencil upon paper.) In South 
America, the Indians who procure it for exporta- 
tion, do so by making an incision in the bark of the 
tree smaller, but after the fashion of the ‘* box’’ cut 
in the turpentine tree of North Carolina, from which 
the fluid exudes. It is first of the color of milk, and 
quickly hardens, or rather becomes tough and elas- 
tic on exposure to the action of the sun. They 
endeavor as far as possible to keep their method of 
preparing it a secret, and give it the black color 
characterizing most of the importations, by smoking 
it over a fire made of a peculiar wood—that which 
has the light color and which is considered best to 
_be worked up, being sundried. They, however, 
fancy that their manner of smoking it, which really 
injures the material for factory uses, gives it well 
nigh all its commercial value. They also smear it 

in thin layers over balls of clay, to make the bottle, 





A number of husbandmen are engaged to instruct,| which they use for household purposes, and over 
superintend, and work with the boys; each man|clay shoe moulds, &c. It first found its way into 
having a certain number placed under his charge. Europe, in quantities, in 1763, but, we believe, no 
He is provided with a list of their names, and| attempts to work it up upon an extensive scale 





before setting out, he calls over the roll, each pupil 
answering to his name, and stepping forward at the 
same time with his spade in his hand. Before set- 
ting out, they, at the word of command, arrange 
themselves in rank and file, shoulder their long, 
small spades, and march away in military order. 
On these minor arrangements depends no doubt 
much of the excellence of the system, both in pre- 
serving order, keeping alive attention, and the pre- 
vention of the waywardness peculiar to idiots. 

I have already spoken of the improved expression 
which was observed to spread over the countenance 
at the time the feeble mental faculties were called 
into action by means of the exercises in the school- 
room. In the workshops a similar agreeable 
change might be noticed during the time the 
youths were employed, when the features had in a 
great measure lost their wonted vacuity, and as- 
sumed an appearance of intelligence and compre- 
hension probably in a higher degree than that 
observed in the school-room. 

Having now completed the description of my 
first visit to the Bicétre, I think it right to say, that 
as no notice had been given of my intention to 
inspect the institution, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that what I witnessed was nothing more than 
the ordinary daily routine. — Chambers’ Journal. 





From the Union. 
THE GUM-ELASTIC, AND ITS INGENIOUS USES. 


Amonc the wonders of the day may justly be 
classed the recent adaptation of the gun Bive Bory 


| were made earlier than some fourteen or fifteen 
| years ago. ‘This was undertaken in this country, 
| and on the other side of the Atlantic, at about the 
same time. 

In 1834 and 1835, New England was the scene 
of an India rubber stock speculation mania, hardly 
second to the rage for speculation in the ‘ eastern 
lands” of Maine, which prevailed about the same 
time, and which was scarcely more disastrous in its 
consequences to the pockets of the thousands who 
nibbled too freely at the sudden fortune-bait. It is 
said that perhaps a million and a half of dollars were 
then sunk in fruitless experiments in preparing and 
applying the gum. It was at that time dissolved in 
spirits of turpentine, and, being mixed with Jamp- 
black, was spread between two cloths, by way of 
making a water-proof article. It was, however, 
found that when the thermometer was at sixty in 
the shade, the temperature of the atmosphere alone 
was well nigh as perfect a solvent for the manufac- 
tured article as turpentine for the gum in its origi- 
nal state; for, whole warehouses full of goods 
manufactured by the speculators in winter, which 
then appeared just what was wanted, became a 
mass of muck in summer. The apparent impossi- 
bility of preventing this melting in warm weather, 
and also of preventing the preparation from stiffen- 
ing in the cold, caused the failure of the numerous 
India rubber stock operations of that day. 

In 1835, the now celebrated Goodyear, then a 
broken hardware merchant of Philadelphia, who 
had previously turned his attention to the subject, 
commenced experimenting in earnest, with the view 
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to divest the material, when prepared, of its soluble | light and portable, will ferry fifty men, it is said, a 
qualities, and of those which caused it to stiffen in|a time and in perfect safety, it matters not what 
the cold. He set out in the belief that, if he could | current they have to contend with,) tents, knap- 
attain these ends, subsequent experience and study | sacks, haversacks, water-sacks, provision bags, (to 
would enable him to adapt it successfully to almost| take the place of boxes and barrels,) ammunition 
innumerable uses. These experiments were first | sacks and covers, and a great many similar articles 
conducted in New York, afterwards in Connecticut, | for which, after a full and fair trial, this preparation 
and, finally, in Roxbury, Massachusetts, where an {has been found much better adapted than aught 
India rubber manufacturing company, that had been | else. Floor cloths, instead of oil cloths, trunks, 
severely injured by the speculation, as a forlorn | portmanteaus and travelling bags; ship's mat- 
hope for retrieving their losses, offered him the use| tresses, hose pipes, harness of all descriptions, 
of their establishment, and the means of persevering | buckets, piano and table covers ; maps which exhibit 
to the end. For seven years he labored faithfully, | the most delicate touches of the graver, with as 
satisfying no one but himself, however, that he was | much distinctness as the best qualities of drawing 
a step nearer to the realization of his hopes than | paper ; kitchen utensils formerly made of tin or cast 
when he abandoned everything else to chase this | iron only; umbrellas, suspenders that have driven 
apparent chimera, for which, by-the-bye, his friends | everything else almost entirely out of use ; over- 
voted him all but fit for a mad-house. In addition | shoes, cloaks, and top coats; gloves for handling 
to the difficulties naturally resulting from so Jong | vitriol, mail bags, &c., are also made of it. But 
perseverance in what appeared a hopeless labor, he | we might fill a column with the bare enumeration 
was nine times imprisoned by his Pre ~ve ; and yet, | of the purposes to which this preparation has been 
with a courage and patience worthy of his New | successfully applied within the last three years. Un- 
England origin, he did persevere to the end. At like Oliver i. whose friends are said to have con- 
the termination of seven years, gaining additional | sidered him worthy of a mad-house because, in reply 
information by every successive experiment, he suc- | to their entreaties to turn his mind from experiments 
ceeded in perfecting a metallic gum composition | with steam, he insisted that in less than fifty years 
which answered the long-sought ends. With this | carriages would travel by steam at the rate of ten 
discovery dates the real value of gum caoutchouc. | miles per hour; and unlike Whitney, who died 
Subsequently, however, he discovered and patented | before the application of the cotton gin had doubled 
a kind of India rubber felt, which is being now made | the value of every acre of cotton land in the southern 
into cloths an inch thick, or so thin as to be driving | states, this inventor lives to witness the beneficial 
silk cloth out of use for some purposes. ‘Thus pre- | effects of his labors, and, we trust, to realize his fair 
pared, the gum is nearly non-elastic. In perfecting | portion of their profit to society. If we respect any 
this particular article the inventor himself is said to | men, more than all others, they are those who con- 
believe he has achieved his great victory. It is| fer substantial benefits on the community. And 
made of raw cotton—not cloth—combined with the | surely he who makes for our country an entirely 
metallic fluid somewhat after the manner in which | new, profitable, and very extensive branch of indus- 
hatters make hat bodies. We have seen several | try may be safely placed in this honorable category 
different articles made of it, from the thick sub-| But this inventor has not alone benefited his own 
stance necessary for seameu’s charts down to notes | country ; for in this age of rapidly increasing inter- 
of the New Haven county bank, some of which | national communication, Europe will not be slow to 
have been printed on it. adopt what we find more economical and better 
A stranger to the application of Goodyear’s prep-| suited to so many industrial uses. As yet, no 
aration would indeed be surprised on going into an | European has struck out in the same path, and this 
establishment where articles made of it are sold. American's mechanical fame, therefore, bids fair to 
From ship's sails down to sheaths for pins to fasten | proceed with the application and use of his inven- 
infants clothes, and elegant and delicate articles of | tion, which, if it continues to advance as rapidly for 
ladies apparel, one will find a countless multitude | twenty years, as for the last three, will in that time 
of different things in the construction of which, but | be found applied in almost every house in the Union 
yesterday as it were, leather, cotton, linen, silk,|to very many purposes. As most tropical plants 
woollen, iron, wood, or tin were thought absolutely | of the fig genus produce the glutinous juice or sap 
necessary. from which the caoutchoue may be made, there is 
To give our readers some idea of what the in-| far less danger that the supply will not run apace 
ventor has effected, we will mention that, of his, with the growing demand, than that our own pine 
preparation, there are now manufactured with com- | forests will eventually fail to afford turpentine in 
plete success, top sails, for some of the New York | sufficient quantities to supply the market. 
and Liverpool line ships which, though the body is, We have but the other day seen a description of 
of the most inferior quality of cotton sail cloth, are | a large gum elastic tree, which was found by our 
found to be almost invaluable, because, in addition | troops on the Island of Lobos. It grows in Cay- 
to their remarkable durability, they shed ice like | enne, the Brazils, and in great quantities in Para- 
glass, and do not stiffen with frost as do al) other; guay. From this last country, we may look for 
kinds of sail cloth. It is already applied success- | copious supplies, as soon as our efforts to open an 
fully to supply the place of hair cloth and velvet for | extensive commerce with that strange, interior ter- 
coverings to furniture—such as sofas and easy | ritory shall have succeeded, and as soon as greater 
chairs. There are specimens of its application after | facilities are secured by exempting the navigation 
this fashion to be seen at Coleman’s Hotel in this) of the rivers from the blockading restrictions im- 
city, which, if he had effected nothing more, should | posed in consequence of the war between Buenos 
bring Mr. Goodyear great fame as an inventor. Ayres and Montevideo. It is well worthy of con- 
But the war department is availing itself of the | sideration, whether the tree cannot be transplanted 
fruits of his labors so extensively, as for some time | into our Southern States, Florida especially, and 
op to have kept sixteen factories working under | cultivated to a great extent. It would furnish a new 
is patents constantly employed. They are making | and lucrative material for one of our most ingenious 
for the United States ponton boats, (which, though] and productive manufactures. Specimens of this 
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extraordinary plant, with its uncommonly thick 
leaves, are to be found in our hot-houses; and the 
one which is growing in the green-house of the 
flower depository, attached to the patent office, is 
the finest we have seen. 

This country is mach indebted to Mr. Goodyear 
for his great ingenuity in the application of the gum 
to so many manufacturing purposes. It is, how- 
ever, no less profitable to himself than useful for 
many purposes. His patent right is extremely pro- 
ductive—brings him in a large income, and his 
interest in his inventions is estimated to be worth 
from two to three millions of dollars, perhaps more. 
We congratulate him on his success, and honor his 
efforts as another proof of the unparalleled inventive 
ingenuity of the freest people on the globe. This 
character of our countrymen, of which we witness 
so many proofs in the patent office, and in the 
variety of specimens that are every year exhibited 
in Washington, from the most useful, common 
manufactures to the fine arts and to the splendid 
productions from the pencils of Rosseter and Pow- 
ell, is at once the result and the embellishment of 
the free government we enjoy. We are never tired 
of dilating upon this proud and agreeable theme. 
And we never fail to connect it with the principles 
of free trade to which we are devoted. Surely, if 
any people in the world can dispense with a tariff, 
which is intended to protect our own manufactures 
against foreign competition, it is the most industri- 
ous, enterprising, sagacious, and inventive people 
upon the earth. Those who ask such protection to 
their ingenuity are not themselves aware of their 
own resources. They do not pay sufficient com- 
pliment to their own powers, or to the bold and yet 
prudent character of their countrymen, or to the 
thousand blessings which spring from their own 
free institutions. A free people are the least 
shackled by ancient prejudices or former customs, 
and therefore are the most original and the most 
inventive people. Not content with treading in the 
paths of their forefathers, they think for themselves, 
and discover new and better modes of accomplishing 
their objects. The republics of Greece were famous 
for their genius and invention. The republic of 
America is carrying the go-a-head principle of this 
age to the greatest degree, ‘‘ with an eye that never 
winks and a wing that never tires.”’ 





From the Ingoldsby Legends. 

‘* November 26, 1826.—Dined at Dr. Hughes’. 
Sir Walter Scott had been there the day before ; 
and the doctor told me the following anecdote, 
which he had just heard from the ‘ Great Unknown’ 
—a Scottish clergyman, whose name was not men- 
tioned, had some years since been cited before the 
Ecclesiastical Assembly at Edinburgh, to answer to 
a charge brought against him of great irreverence 
in religious matters, and Sir Walter was employed 
by him to arrange his defence. The principal fact 
lnapel against him was his having asserted, in a 
letter which was produced, that ‘he considered 
Pontius Pilate to be a very ill-used man, as he had 
done more for Christianity than all the other nine 
apostles put together.’ The fact was proved, and 
suspension followed. * * Oct. 1831.—Sir Walter 
Scott came to town and visited Dr. Hughes; is 
much sunk in spirits, out still retains gleams of his 
former humor, and he told, with almost his usual 
glee, the story of a placed minister, near Dundee ; 
who, in preaching on Jonah, said :— Ken ye, breth- 
ren, what fish it was that swallowed him? Aiblins 
ye may think it was a shark ; nae, nae, my brethren, 


it was nae shark ; or aiblins ye may think it was a 
saumon ; nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae saumon ; 
or aiblins ye may think it was a dolphin; nae, nae, 
my brethren, it was nae dolphin.’ Here an old 
woman, thinking to help her pastor out of a dead 
lift, cried out, ‘ Aiblins, sir, it was a dunter.’ 
(The vulgar name of a species of whale common to 
the Scotch coast.) ‘ Aiblins, madam, ye ’re an auld 
witch for taking the word o’ God out of my mouth,’ 
was the reply of the disappointed rhetorician. * * 
‘I must tell you one of his (Moore's) stories, 
because, as Sir Walter Scott is the hero of it, I 
know it will not be unacceptable to you. When 
George IV. went to Ireland, one of the “ pisintry,’’ 
delighted with his affability to the crowd on landing, 
said to the toll-keeper as the king passed through, 
**Och now! and his majesty, God bless him, never 
paid the turnpike, an’ how’s that?’ “‘ Oh! kings 
never does, we lets ’em go free,’’ was the answer 
‘* Then there’s the dirty money for ye,’’ says Pat. 
‘* It shall never be said that the king came here, and 
found nobody to pay the turnpike forhim.’’ Moore, 
on his visit to Abbotsford, told this story to Sir 
Walter, when they were comparing notes as to the 
two royal visits. ‘“‘ Now, Mr. Moore,’" replied Scott, 
‘* there ye have just the advantage of us; there was 
no want of enthusiasm here ; the Scotch folk would 
have done anything in the world for his majesty, 
but—pay the turnpike.”’’”’ 





Purcnasep Susstirvtes ror Torture ano Deatu. 
—In what country could wretches be found who, for 
a small payment, would allow themselves to be hung 
on a hook made sharp, to be inserted in the flesh of 
their backs, and to be whirled rapidly about in the 
air? Every spring, at one of the religious festivals, 
there are men who willingly undergo this torture, 
being paid by rich hypocrites, who hope to save their 
souls by these vicarious mortifications ; and they go 
through without a groan, some of them even sing- 
ing. After being cured of their wounds, they are 
ready to undergo the same process the following 
year. Yet they are not martyrs, cheered under their 
sufferings by the prospect of heavenly beatitude. 
They know perfectly well that their reward will be 
ten pounds. The Chinese go still further. They not 
only torture themselves by deputy, but sometimes 
suffer decapitation in the same commodious manner. 
A rich man, condemned to lose his head, is allowed 
to find a substitute, who shall suffer in his stead, and 
he finds one! Nor is it merely decapitation which 
the man has to undergo, but he is usually tortured 
before he receives the final blow. A man sells him- 
self in China to the executioner to find bread for his 
family, just as in Europe he devotes himself to the 
chances of war. What must be the love of such a 
man for his family, or the obtuseness of his physical 
sensibilities? The one and the other are to us alike 
incomprehensible.—Jacquemunt’s Voyage dans TU Inde. 





THE RIVER. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF R. MERIGHI. 


O .vcip stream, whose fresh and sparkling tide 
Is nursed unseen—from secret sources fed ; 
Whose sportive waters to the vale are led, 

Kissing the golden sands o’er which they glide : 

You pour your cooling waves upon the dried 
And thirsty ground, and you enrich the mead, 
Then gladly hasten to that ocean bed 

Whose bounty first your copious urn supplied : 

O how your course may fill my cheek with shame! 

For you rejoicing go ; I oft repine: 
Heaven is my home, as yours is in the deep ; 

But you remember ; I forgetful am ; 

You to your destined place unwearied keep 





Your onward way ; I seldom think of mine. 


Sole 2 bee oat 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE COUNT VAN HORN, 
A SKETCH OF BYGONE TIMES. 


Unper the regency of the Duke of Orleans, dur- 
ing the minority of Louis XV., France was in a 
state of monetary convulsion, only faintly imaged 
in this country by the late bubble mania, and the 
panic which succeeded it. In England, the mis- 
chief—supposing the amounts at issue to have been 
the same—was more widely distributed, and there- 
fore less striking in its results. Here, the commer- 
cial relationship and intelligence between the capi- 
tal and the provinces resemble in some sort an 
instinct animating the whole community. Touch 
even the most distant extremity, and the vibration 
is instantaneously communicated to the centre; 
touch the centre, and the thrill runs throughout the 
entire country. But in France, in the early part 
of the last century, this mercantile sensibility had 
little or no existence. Paris was the seat of the 
mighty bubble ; and the people, instead of ruining 
themselves quietly at home by means of the post, 
rushed in frantic crowds to the capital. hither 
also repaired adventurers and speculators from all 
other parts of Europe ; the whole world was parched 
with the sacred thirst of gold; and Paris seemed to 
the imaginations of men an inexhaustible fountain, 
where all might drink and be satisfied. It was the 
era, in short, of the celebrated Mississippi scheme, 
by which the country was brought to the brink of 
ruin through the magnificent errors of a man of 
genius. 

It is now pretty generally supposed, that although 
the cupidity of the regent may at first have been awa- 
kened by Law, the Scottish adventurer was event- 
ually foreed onward in his extraordinary career by 
the regent. ‘The latter, with a fine person, winning 
manners, quick talents, and the most daring cour- 
age, was yet utterly depraved. He did not even 
believe in virtue. He turned everything respecta- 
ble or serious into a jest; and he did not enjoy less 
the society of his dissolute comrades for believing 
that every one of them would betray him for a con- 
sideration. He was, in fact, the Mephistophiles of 
the great drama then played in France ; and despis- 
ing rather than hating his fellow-actors, he turned 
their weakness to his advantage, and laughed and 
joked at their wickedness. 

At this time the demon of pride confronted the 
demon of avarice. Birth jostled with wealth, and 
it was hard to say which should gain the mastery. 
Peers and lackeys, princesses and soubrettes, met 
in the bureau; a duchess kissed the hand of the 
mighty speculator in public ; and the high nobility 
of Prcse ont without some fits of alarm mingliag 
with their infatuation—saw their order tottering to 
its fall. Money, lightly gained, was lightly spent. 
Palaces rose on all sides with the rapidity of en- 
chantment; whole fortunes were lavished on furni- 
ture and equipages, dress and jewels; and enter- 
tainments were habitually given, which seemed to 
have had their prototypes in the fairy tales. In the 
mean time strangers from all parts of the world 
crowded into the fortunate city, increasing its pop- 
ulation, we are told, by the number of half a mil- 
lion ; overflowing its dwellings from the cellar to 
the garret, and sending up the price of provisions 
to an enormous amount. 

Among these visitors there was a young man 
whose adventures were remembered, owing to his 
connexion both with the nobility and the bubble, 
both with the regent and his comrades, long after 





VAN HORN. 


Law had disappeared, and Paris wasruined. This 
was the Count Antoine Joseph Van Horn, a scion 
of one of the proudest houses in Europe, related or 
connected with most of the great families of France, 
and even with the regent himself. The count was 
a very striking person in his appearance. He was 
only twenty-two years of age, but tall and finely- 
formed ; his face was us pale and as beautifully 
chiselled as that of an antique statue; and a pair 
of singularly wild and brilliant eyes shed over the 
whole what might have seemed preternatural light. 
His brother was the reigning Prince of Horn and 
Overique. 

But the young count was not received in Paris 
with the distinction which might have been expected 
from his high birth and fine person. This mere 
youth was already old in adventures, and a blight 
had fallen upon his reputation. While a captain in 
the Austrian service he had been guilty of some 
offence, it is not stated of what kind ; but in all prob- 
ability it was of the nature which he was after- 
wards so unfortunate as to offer to the regent of 
France. At any rate he fell under the displeasure 
of the commander-in-chief, Prince Louis of Baden ; 
and his brother, perhaps merely to keep him out of 
the way for a time, exerted his sovereign authority, 
and sent him as a prisoner to the old castle of Van 
Wert, in the hereditary dominions of the family. 
It is believed that the sentence of the prince involved 
nothing more than a sufficient degree of solitude and 
restraint to bring the headstrong youth to reflection ; 
but unfortunately the governor, Van Wert, was a 
man of a morose and savage temper, who added, 
of his own pleasure, incarceration ina dungeon, and 
a series of such indignities, as literally goaded the 
lad into frenzy. At the end of six months’ captiv- 
ity, he effected his escape by knocking down two 
of his jailers ; and finding his way to the family 
seat of Boussigny, he presented himse)f before his 
brother a raving junatic. It is a curious trait of the 
time that Van Wert, when degraded from the com- 
mand he had so foully abused, made an effort to 
rouse the peasantry in his favor, and maintain him- 
self in the castle by foree ; and that he was only 
restrained by being put under the ban of the empire, 
when, being seized as a state prisoner, he was locked 
up in a fortress for life. 

The count, in the meantime, was carefully tended, 
and by degrees recovered his reason. Still, a great 
and permanent change had taken place in his ehar- 
acter. He was subject to uncontrollable bursts of 
passion, and required a certain degree of manage- 
ment to be kept at all within conventional rule. 
While his mental malady was gradually yielding to 
mild treatment, if it may not be said to have entirely 
disappeared, 2 cireumstance occurred which dis- 
turbed the tranquil routine of his life. This was 
the bequest of a valuable property by his relation 
the Princess d’Epinay; and the young count, having 
now legitimate business to call him to Paris, deter- 
mined upon the journey. His brother, however, 
either fearing that he was not yet sufficiently re- 
covered, or from some other cause not mentioned, 
was averse to the scheme; and the consequence 
was, that the youth, unable to bear contradiction, 
or listen patiently to remonstrance, if any was at- 
tempted, set out in secret and alone, and flung him- 
self into the vortex of the capital without even a 
letter of introduction. 

Here his appearance upon the scene excited both 
curiosity and distrust. Rumors of his early fol- 
lies, and their extravagant and extraordinary pun- 
ishment, had preceded him ; and here was the scion 




















THE COUNT 


of a line of princes, handsome, aable-loaking. and 
elegant in manners, wholly unacknowled y his 
family, and compelled to introduce himself even to 
those who felt honored by being connected with his 
blood. In these circumstances, his great relatives 
received him with distinction mingled with reserve. 
They gave him gay nas they took him to the 
theatres ; they initia im in the thousand extrav- 
agances of Paris, at a time when a character of 
frenzy overspread the revels of the intoxicated city ; 
but their domestic circles were closed against him 
—their wives were forbidden his acquaintance—and 
their daughters were warned against those radiant 
eyes, the ardent gaze of which the ladies, as we are 
told by a contemporary, declared it to be almost 
impossible to support. 

t is not to be supposed that such restrictions had 
much effect upon this headstrong and determined 
youth. People might avoid introducing him to their 
families, but it was impossible to hide him from 
their view ; and the mystery thus thrown over him 
added, no doubt, in the female imagination, to the 
fascination of the tall figure, statue-like face, and 
wild and melancholy eyes, which were now seen 
everywhere in the haunts of fashion. The count 
sought in secret the society from which he was de- 
barred in public, and thus drew upon himself the 
enmity of some of his most distinguished relatives ; 
and to such a height did this feeling proceed, that 
a plan is said to have been formed for his being kid- 
napped and sent off to one of the E] Dorados of Law. 
This was no rare occurrence at the time. The 
gigantic bubble threatened every day to burst ; and 
it was a common practice to sweep the streets 
throughout France of their vagrant population, and 
send them off to some of those colonies which were 
supposed to be unexplored mines of wealth. This 
forced emigration, it is needless to add, included 
frequently the victims of secret vengeance; and 
many a gay gallant, on awakening from a dream 
of either allegorical or literal intoxication, found him- 
self dancing upon the billows of the Atlantic. 

Count Antoine was under the greater risk, from 
the circumstance of his being in the habit, like other 
wild young men of the time, of traversing the streets 
at night in disguise ; and on one occasion he actu- 
ally fell into the hands of a party of crimps, who 
were apparently lying in wait for him. Having 
escaped with some difficulty, he mentioned the affair 
to his relation the Marquis de Crequi, and the mar- 

uis laid a formal complaint before the minister. 

his well-meaning friend, however, received no sat- 
isfaction. It was hinted to him that he would do 
well not to interfere, but let things take their course. 
** Let the count quit Paris immediately,’’ said some 
mystic adviser; ‘if he lingers, he is lost!’’ It is 
supposed that the revengeful feelings of any mere 
private person are not sufficient to account for such 
warnings in the case of a person so distinguished in 
rank as the brother of the Prince Van Horn; and 
an anecdote is related which would seem to show 
that he had drawn down upon himself the enmity 
of the regent himself. 

A man of the world like the regent should not 
have given himself the trouble to lay schemes for the 
destruction of his enemy; he might have been as- 
sured that a desperado like the count would not be 
long in Paris before plunging headlong into diffi- 
culties that would lay him at his mercy. Some 
instinctive fear, indeed, appears at this time to have 
spread among the youth's friends: the mysterious 
warnings were repeated from one to another; all 
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safely out of the whirl of the capital ; and at length 
the iste Van Horn taking the alarm, despatched 
a gentleman of his household to Paris, to pay his 
losses at play and other debts, and endeavor to per- 
suade him to return to Flanders. In the event of 
his refusal, the gentleman was instructed to apply 
for an order from the regent to compel him to quit 
the capital. 

When the messenger reached Paris, he found the 
city in a state of strange excitement on account of a 
murder which had been committed the day before. 
The occurrence would at that time have given the 
French capital what it is so fond of—a ‘‘ sensation’’ 
— if for nothing else than that it was connected with 
the great bubble ; but in addition to this, the victim 
was a wealthy Jew, and the perpetrators persons 
of rank. The Jew, it seems, who was a stock- 
broker, dealing extensively in the shares that were 
to make the fortune of all the world, had met three 
of his clients in a tavern by appointment, with one 
hundred thousand crowns in his pocket. Cries 
were heard from the room in which their business 
was transacted, and the waiter, apprehensive that 
some crime had been committed, locked the door. 
One of the three clients, who was on the stairs, im- 
mediately fled, and gaining his hotel, collected all 
his portable effects and left the country. A second 
leaped from the window of the room, and ran for 
some distance along the streets, till he was seized 
by the pursuers ; while the third had stumbled when 
he reached the ground, and was immediately taken. 
This last was the young Count Antoine Van Horn. 

Various versions of the story were of course cir- 
culated in Paris. The count asserted that, so far 
from aiding in the murder, he had attempted to save 
the victim’s life, and only left the room through in- 
stinctive fear and horror, when he found himself 
alone with the dead body. But, on the other hand, 
De Mille, the other prisoner, confessed to a plot to 
rob and murder the Jew, implicating the count in 
the crime ; while it was obvious, from the flight of 
the third person, that he at least was cognizant of 
some evil intention on the part of one or both of his 
companions. All three were wild young men—one 
of them only twenty years of age—living at the 
same hotel, and passing their time together in 
gambling and other profligacy. It may be noted 
that Count Antoine, while he indignantly and ener- 
getically denied the murder, was wholly silent as to 
the charge of intended robbery. He vouchsafed no 
reply to such an accusation ; treating with cold dis- 
dain the idea that he, one of the noblest-born men in 
Europe, could be guilty of so pitiful a crime. 

A meeting of the relatives and connexions of the 
house of Van Horn took place at the hotel of the 
Marquis de Crequi; and in order to enable them to 
avert the threatened disgrace, an investigation was 
entered into resembling what is called in Scottish 
law a precognition. They could learn nothing, 
however, beyond what has already been told; and 
the conclusion they came to was, that, whether 
guilty or innocent, the count stood in so critical a 
position, as to require the whole influence of his 
family. They applied, accordingly, to the regent ; 
adverting to the mental malady under which the 
young man had labored so recently ; suggesting 
that if a squabble had taken place in which blows 
were struck, the affair was in all probability unpre- 
meditated, and at any rate the guilty hand uncertain ; 
and intreating him to interpose his power to prevent 
the exposure of a public trial. The duke was in- 
exorable. Justice must take its course. 





but the mad companions of his follies wished him 


The relatives of the accused now adopted a plan 
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which throws a curious light upon the feelings and 
manners of the time. On the day of trial, they as- 
sembled at the Palace of Justice in a body of fifty- 
seven, both male and female, and lined the long 
corridor which led to the court-room. As the 
judges passed —. this proud array, they were 
saluted in a mournful and supplicatory manner by 
the highest and noblest of Europe, and passed into 
the hall of trial with their minds strongly impressed, 
even if their hearts were not melted, by the imposing 
scene. But all was of no avail. The two prisoners 
were found guilty, and condemned to be broken 
alive on the wheel. 

Immediately on this result taking place, the high 
nobility connected with the house of Van Horn 
went into mourning. Another meeting was held, 
and a petition got up for a commutation of the punish- 
ment to perpetaal imprisonment. ‘The grounds could 
no longer be the renee = of the innocence of the 
condemned, for this would have been disrespectful to 
the judges ; but his terrible sufferings in the dungeon 
of Van Wert, the insanity which supervened, and 
the morbid irritability under which he still labored, 
were brought forward as palliatives of an acknowl- 
edged crime. The petition was signed by cardinals, 
archbishops, dukes, marquises, and ladies of the 
highest rank, to the number of fifty ; and numerous 
other names were refused a place—as not being 
noble enough for such association! To sign this 
aristocratic paper was an honor for the noblest, for 
it established their claims to a share in the best 
blood of the kingdom. The Marquis de Crequi 
was afraid to incur the responsibility of determining 
on some of the claims, and he called in to his assist- 
ance the Prince de Ligne ; but, notwithstanding, the 
heart-burnings and jealousies to which the affair 
gave rise threw the great world of Paris into a 
general uproar, and fifty years afterwards com- 
plaints were still made by some parties of the in- 
justice with which their ancestors had been treated ! 

The petition was presented by a deputation, con- 
sisting of the Cardinal de Rohan, the Duke de 
Havré, the Prince de Ligne, and the Marquis de 
Crequi, the rest of the body remaining in the hall 
of council in the Palais Royal, the residence of the 
regent. After a long period of suspense, passed in 
the most gloomy forebodings, the latter beheld with 
dismay two of their delegates returning into the hall 
in moody silence. ‘They at length related that the 
regent continued inexorable. ‘* We reminded him,”’ 
said they, * that so infamous a punishment would 
not reach only the condemned, but also those 
ps ws and illustrious families in whose armorial 

rings were quarterings of the dishonored name : 
to which he replied that the dishonor consisted in 
the crime, not in the punishment. And when we 
urged, as a last argument, that in the thirty-two 
quarterings of his own mother there was an escutch- | 
eon of Van Horn, he but said, with his sardonic 
smile, ‘ Very well, gentlemen, I will share the dis- 
grace with you!’’’ The noble petitioners, how- | 
ever, remained till midnight, awaiting the return of | 
the other two delegates; and at length, on the 
cabinet conference being at an end, the regent him- 
self came forth, and dismissed his visitors with his 
usual politeness. One of the old ladies he kissed 
on the cheek, calling her his good aunt, and to 
another, a younger one, he told, in Mephistophiles 
fashion, that he was charmed to see her at the 
Palais Royal. All the ladies he conducted in per- 
son to the door of the second saloon. 

The petition, however, had been successful to a 
certain point: the count was to be beheaded, not 
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broken on the wheel. This the regent solemnly 

ised. But it was not enough for the pride of 
some of the family, two members of whom visited 
the condemned secretly, offering him a vial of 
poison, as a means of escaping the disgrace of a 
public execution. Count Antoine refused the fa- 
vor; and his relations left him, exclaiming indig- 
nantly, ‘* Miserable man, you are only fit to perish 
by the hand of the executioner !”’ 

The influence of the family was now tried upon 
the executioner, who was besought, in cutting off 
the head, to expose no part of the body to the gaze 
of the rabble but the neck. The executioner 
promised this; but, with the pride of a headsman 
of the old régime, declined two sums of a hundred 
louis each, which were offered him as a bribe. 
The regent’s orders, however, had not yet come, 
and the sentence stood in its original form; but the 
relations—who were still, probably, in some dismay 
at this strange display of inexorable feeling—were 
reassured by a letter from a familiar friend of the 
duke, repeating his promise that the punishment 
should be decapitation. The day, however, at 
length came, and the proud family of the criminal, 
buried in their aristocratic homes, shrinking and 
quivering at the idea of the disgrace they were at 
the moment suffering by the public execution of 
their kinsman, learned that the regent had deceived 
them—that the young, handsome, and high-born 
Count Van Horn had that morning been tortured, 
and then exposed and broken alive on the wheel! 

The indignation of the relatives may be con- 
ceived. They went in a body to the place of ex- 
ecution, with carriages drawn by six horses, and 
surrounded by lackeys in magnificent livery; and 
then, with their own hands, detaching the mutilated 
remains from the wheel, carried them away in 
state. The regent was held in hate and horror by 
the nobility for the rest of his life, although no 
open scheme of vengeance was ever adopted ; and 
the Prince Van Horn, in a letter rejecting indig- 
nantly the confiscated effects of the count, that were 
adjudged to him, added these words : ** 1 hope that 
God and the king may render to you as strict justice 
as you have rendered to my unfortunate brother!” 





British Deserters.—The Canada papers are 
loud in their complaints of great numbers of Brit- 
ish troops deserting their flag and fleeing to the 
United States, to enlist in our army. It is esti- 
mated that not far- from four hundred have taken 
“French leave’’ of their posts. The regiment 
located at London, in the Upper Province, came 
from Ireland last summer, and were sent to the in- 
terior for safety. It appears many of them are 
missing, and an officer who recently visited Buffalo, 
found that most of them have enlisted for the Mex- 
ican war. At Toronto, double vigilance is required 
of the orderly to keep a watch on the subalterns, as 
many have found their way tothe States. At Kings- 
ton, the regiment quartered there last season, re- 
moved in the fall, lost eighty of their number, who 
contrived to cross the lake, and were enlisted at 
Oswego. The regiment was taken to Laprarie, 
where, it seems by a late Montreal paper, that the 
Mexican war was not forgot, as some thirty more 
have followed their brethren in arms across the line, 
and enlisted into our army at Burlington, Vt. In 
the mean time, the new regiment at Kingston has 
met with much loss by desertion. Five were en- 
listed in this city last week. Desertions are fre- 
quent at Montreal, and the citadel at Quebee has ex- 
perienced flights to the Yankee land.— Rochester Ad. 
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REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


WE met the following singular narrative, the 
other day, in the volume of a Canadian missionary 
who has recently published certain reminiscences 
of his life and labors. The story is well told, 
and the incident which forms its subject, whether 
called ‘‘accidental’’ or ‘‘ providential,’’? was cer- 
tainly remarkable.— Com. Adv. 

** About this period I went to attend the sale of 
the effects of Mr. M——, a respectable farmer, who 
had died at one of my out-settlements a few months 
before. He had left a widow, a very amiable and 

ious woman, and three children to mourn his loss. 
The lone widow thought herself unequal to the 
management of the large farm which her husband 
had oceupied. She therefore took a cottage in the 
village where I lived, and was now selling every- 
thing off except a little furniture. 

** After the sale was over I went into the house 
to see her. J congratulated her upon the plan she 
had adopted, and remarked that she would be much 
more comfortable, nut only in being relieved from 
the cares of a business she could net be supposed to 
understand, but in a feeling of security, which in 
her unprotected state in that lonely house she could 
hardly enjoy. 

***Oh! no,’ she said, ‘ not unprotected ; far from 
it! You forget,’ she continued with a mournful 
smile, ‘ that | am now under the special protection 
of Him ‘‘ who careth for the fatherless and the 
widow,”’ and I feel quite confident that He will pro- 
tect us.’ 

** And he did protect them, and that very night 
too, in a most extraordinary and wonderful, and, I 
may add, miraculous manner. The farm house was 
a solitary one; there was not another within half a 
mile of it. That night there was a good deal of 
money in the house, the proceeds of the sale. The 
mother and her three young children, and a maid- 
servant, were the sole inmates. They had retired 
to rest some time. The wind was howling fear- 
fully, and shook the wooden house at every blast. 

“This kept the poor mother awake, and she 
thought she heard, in the pauses of the tempest, 
some strange and unusual noise, seemingly at the 
back of the house. While eagerly listening to 
catch the sound again, she was startled by the vio- 
lent barking of a dog, apparently in a room in the 
front of the house immediately beneath the bed- 
chamber. This alarmed her still more, as they had 
no dog of their own. 

** She immediately arose, and going to her maid’s 
room awoke her, and they went down together. 
They first peeped into the room where they had 
heard the dog. It was moonlight, at least partially 
so, for the night was cloudy; still it was light 
enough to distinguish objects, although but faintly. 
They saw an immense black dog scratching and 

awing furiously at the door leading into the 
sitchen, whence she thought that the noise she 
first heard had proceeded. 

‘* She requested the servant to open the door which 
the dog was attacking so violently. The girl was 
a determined and resolute creature, devoid of fear, 
and she did so without hesitation; when the dog 
rushed out, and the widow saw through the open 
door two men at the kitchen window, which was 
open. The men instantly retreated, and the dog 
leaped through the window after them. A violent 
scuffle ensued, and it was evident, from the occa- 
sional yelping of the noble animal, that he some- 
times had the worst of it. 

“The noise of the contest, however, gradually 





receded, till Mrs. M—— could hear only now and 
then a faint and distant bark. The robbers, or per- 
haps murderers, had taken out a pane of glass, 
which had enabled them to undo the fastening of 
the window, when, but for the dog, they would 
doubtless have accomplished their purpose. 
mistress and maid got a light, and secured the win- 
dow as well as they could. 

** They then dressed themselves, for to think of 
sleeping any more that night was out of the ques- 
tion. ‘They had not, however, got down stairs the 
second time before they heard their protector seratch- 
ing at the outer door for admittance. They imme- 
diately opened it, when he came in wagging his 
bushy tail, and fawning upon each of them in turn, 
to be patted and praised for his prowess. 

‘* He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, 
beside the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went to 
sleep. ‘The next morning they gave him a break- 
fast any dog might have envied ; after which noth- 
ing could induce him to prolong his visit. He stood 
whining impatiently at the door till it was — 
when he galloped off in a great hurry, and they 
never saw him afterward. 

“They had never seen the dog before, nor did 
they ever know to whom he belonged. It was a very 
singular circumstance, and they could only “oes 
that he came with some stranger to the sale. e 
family moved the following day to their new cot- 
tage in the village ; and when my wife and I called 
upon them, Mrs. M. reminded me that, when I last 
saw her, she had told me they were not unpro- 
tected.” 





From the Nashville Christian Advocate. 
SAGACITY OF INDIANS. 


Dip you ever hear of the sagacity of Indians? 
I will relate a circumstance that happened a few 
weeks since in the Indian territory, seemingly in- 
credible and incomprehensible. They can trail the 
lonely and forgotten path of a human being better 
than the domestic dog. While that faithful crea- 
ture can trail only the fresh footsteps of an animal, 
an Indian can follow the stepping of an individual, 
days gone, crossed and recrossed, miles upon miles, 
where a dog would be lost in a labyrinth of doubt, 
and not being able to find out where to begin or how 
to follow, would abandon his design and expectation, 
and return with blasted prospects to his disappointed 
master. The marvellous ae! of Indians was 
proved beyond a single doubt, a few days since, in 
the territory of the Weas, in search of a lady who 
escaped from the mission for fear of drunken Indians. 
The circumstances are about these :— 

Mrs. Haskins, of this country, had been but a 
short time at Rev. Mr. Adams’, (a Baptist mission- 
ary among the Wea Indians,) whither she had 
gone to live. She isa lady of pleasant “Ppa, 
neat in her person and domestic affairs. he mis- 
sionary had left with his family on a visit, leaving at 
the mission Mrs. Haskins, a young lady teacher, and 
a young gentleman. 

One evening, just as the sun had bowed his head 
behind the evening shades, some half dozen Indians, 
who had swallowed more distillation or murderifer- 
ous drink than suffered them “ > one Cae 
either ins h or action, came drunken, w ing, 
and riding their nies into the house, like pet 
and affrighted all its inmates. The schoo)mistress, 
having considerable courage, advised the young 
man to flee for his own life, which he readily 
obeyed to the letter, fearing that none could help 
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the others, and that all would be butchered by the 
noisy and raging Indians. 

Mrs. Haskins soon fled for safety, and to ensure, 
as she supposed, her escape, she hastened onward 
and onward toward the settlement, wading in her 
course a miry bayou, or standing up to her shoul- 
ders in water; passing through the grassy prairies, 
thick bushes, and over rocky places. For eight 
miles her course was straight, and after taking a 
path leading to widow Bunn’s, in this county, she, 
becoming alarmed by the yelping Indians, returning 
from that place with drunken craws, left the road, 
and turned into the prairie grass for refuge. But 
as it is no difficult matter to get lost in a wide 
extended prairie, she soon lost her course and re- 
turned within five miles of Mr. Adams’. However, 
not knowing where she was, she continued to travel, 
and having travelled from Tuesday evening to Sun- 
day morning—all her efforts to no purpose—with- 
out bread or meat, or any farinaceous matter to 
sustain her life—fatigued by her journey, with feet 
swollen and blistered by walking, and weakened by 
hunger, she despaired of life, and gave herself up 
to die. 

Several white persons, after they learned that 
Mrs. Haskins had left, but had not returned to the 
mission, kindly gathered together and endeavored 
to find her, but in vain. From various quarters, 
their numbers now increased to crowds, with con- 
siderable excitement, to look for her. All their 
efforts proving fruitless, they finally concluded to 
hire Indians to find her. Twenty dollars were 
offered, and several Indians undertook to find the 
wandering woman. On Saturday the Indians 
started on her trail, which had been found on Fri- 
day evening. Away went the Indians in a lope, 
the whites following behind them. But the whites, 
not seeing anything like a path or trail, or an ap- 
pearance that any thing or person had ever gone 
that way, could not believe that they were on the 
right course to obtain their object, and therefore 
remonstrated with the Indians, who were galloping 
all along as ou a beaten road. The Indians, noth- 
ing impeded, continued to run their ponies ahead, 
and every now and then, coming across a piece of 
her stocking or garment, would prove to the whites 
by this indubitable testimony the correctness of 
their sagacity. Sometimes they would prove it to 
a demonstration by exhibiting her footsteps in a 
gopher hill over which she had passed in her jour- 
ney. They slackened their gait only at rocky places, 
or water, or in a road. 

On coming to a beaten road, into which she had 
entered, and in which she had travelled for some 
time, they went more slowly until reaching the 
place where she left for the prairie, when they 
forthwith started off galloping as before. They ran 
their horses so hard, says Mr. Powell, that his own 
horse had well nigh given out, and some persons 
were compelled to dismount and turn their horses 
loose, there being such constancy of a rapid gait. 
The Indians trailed her, not ome in roads, over 
rocks and through water—however seemingly in- 
credible, yet equally true is the deelaration—but in 
the prairie, where abont twenty persons had been 
riding, crossing and recrossing their way, and 
where horses had been rolling; even through this 
tumultuously tossed and beaten grass, right by those 
men then in sight, with the same rapid speed as 
before, without any delay or manifest uncertainty 
of the trail, just as a white man would travel a 
well beaten road which he was certain was the 
road he desired to travel. 





WASHINGTON AND OTHER POEMS. 


When this was done, says Mr. Powell, my every 
doubt of their correctness was removed. Having 
ridden to the place where Mrs. Haskins ended her 
long walk, and not finding her, remarked that some 
person had come and taken her away, which hap- 
pened about fifteen minutes before reaching her last 
travelling. Following on, they overtook the gen- 
tleman who had kindly placed her on his horse to 
“<I her into the settlement. 

his gentleman was a stranger, travelling on the 
military road, and she, not being very far off, saw 
him, and calling him, he rode to her, but not 
without some hesitancy, and on arriving, found her 
to be a lost and feeble white woman, darkened by 
the rays of the sun, instead of a drunken Indian, as 
he first supposed. Geo. M. Errincer. 

Harrisonville, Van Buren, Mo. 





From the Christian Inquirer. 
Washington, and other Poems. By Cyntuia But- 
Lock, a Graduate of tho New York Institution for 
the Blind. pp. 108. 


In our notice of a visit to the Institution for the 
Blind, in the last number, we referred to this little 
volume of poems, and promised to give some extracts 
from it in a future number. 

It would be unfair to read a line of these verses 
without the full recollection that they are uttered by 
one born blind, and whoever understands all that is 
involved in this affliction—the night in which the 
mind is plunged, the starvation to which the imag- 
ination is subjected, the barriers set up to mental 
progress in every direction—will not fail to be sur- 
prised and gratified in the highest degree by the 
perusal of these poems. 

The longest poem, Washington, though some- 
what confused, and abounding in mixed metaphors 
and imperfect sentences, so that it is not easy to fol- 
low it, or even to make out the exact meaning of 
several paragraphs, has many verses of vigor, and 
shows a familiarity with high and noble thoughts, 
and a conception of outward objects very remarkable 
in one born blind. All the other poems are conse- 
crated either to the religious sentiment or the per- 
sonal affections, and manifest the most devout and 
amiable dispositions. It is touching to notice how 
images drawy from the writer’s ideas of sight (her 
deficient sense) tend constantly in her verses to ter- 
minate in images drawn from the other and perfect 
senses; and this accounts for, and even renders 
interesting, the rhetorical defects to which we have 
referred. 

Miss Bullock’s verses indicate a spirit which is 
fully alive to its own peculiar affliction, but also 
perfectly resigned to it. Her heart overflows with 
gratitude to her benefactors, with love to eve 
sympathizing soul, and with pious devotion to God. 

e make room for as many pieces from her volume 
as our crowded columns allow. 


DIALOGUE.—-POET AND MUSICIAN. 
POET. 


The billows of ocean are dashing on high, 

And dark forests wave and the hoarse winds sigh ; 
The thunder is pealing its terrible roar, 

And twilight is painting the lonely shore ; 

Such sounds are sweet to the poet's ear,— 

But, child of Music, what seek’st thou here? 


MUSICIAN. 


From the grandeur of thunder I borrow the power 
To swell the loud organ in calm vesper hour ; 
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From the wail of the night-wind, so mournfully low, 
I catch the rich cadence of sorrow’s deep flow— 
Mellifluous harmony bursts on mine ear ; 

Then, poet, ask not why I’m lingering here. 


POET. 


In the grandeur of nature, so awful, sublime, 

Where forests reécho the downfalling pine ; 

In such sounds is there nought that discordantly 
breaks, 

To destroy the rich fancy thy genius creates? 

For voices untutor’d now burst on thine ear ; 

Is there nought in this wildness or hashness to 
fear * 

MUSICIAN. 


From the bosom of nature all harmonies flow ; 
And couldst thou her wondrous arrangements once 
know, 
Thou wouldst find her vibrations exquisitely sweet ; 
For the waves of old Ocean that break at thy feet, 
The gemm’d arch above, and Earth’s dullest clod, 
All swell the same chorus—*‘ Our author is God.” 
When Music, companion of angels divine, 
The sister of Poesy, left her fair clime, 
A halo to throw o’er man’s desolate way, 
And light up his soul in adversity’s day, 
On nature she looked, and her spirit rose high : 
Ah! here the rich treasures of harmony lie. 
But say, sister spirit, what glorious thought, 
From the wings of the wind, has thy genius 
caught, 
That wraps thee in holiest reverie now, 
And, shadow-like, gleams o’er thy soul-speaking 
brow! 
POET. 


My soul is o’erwhelmed—entranced with delight— 

For visions of purity, lovely and bright, 

Around me are smiling: alas! what am I? 

Poor worm! that their radiance should dazzle mine 
eye ; 

And nature, magnificent, beautiful, rare, 

In features unnumber’d is greeting me here. 

O, Infinite wisdom! miraculous skill! 

Look, wonder, my soul! and adoring be still. 


MUSICIAN. 


Then, sister, our art shall be blended in one ; 

To improve and ennoble mankind, let us on ; 
Regardless of trifles, all meekly we “ll try 

To mingle our powers in the songs of the sky— 
From the cot of the poor to the stateliest dome, 
On the light wings of fancy together we Il roam ; 
Our strains shall be dear to the happy and gay, 
And the woes of the widow—the orphan—allay. 


TO MISS ANNA SMITH, 
Whe, being deprived by illness from attending church 
on Christmas, desired me to bring her a Christmas- 
green. 


Hark! from the portals of the skies 
Celestial strains are heard, 

And heaven's eternal armies sing, 
** Glory to Christ the Lord !’’ 


Say, mortals, shall your tongues be mute 
On this high festival? 

No; let sweet hallelujahs rise :— 
It doth become you well. 


Forth to the sacred courts of God, 
So joyfully repair ; 

1’ll keep the Christmas in my heart, 
Though I may not be there. 





Then from the holy altar bring 
One Christmas-green to me, 

A dear memento of the church 
I love so tenderly. 


The glowing tints of health you loved, 
Pass’d from my cheeks away ; 

E’en hope seems veiled in starless night, 
Yet i'll not weep to-day. 


A low, still voice is whispering joy— 
I join the choral lay ; 

I feel, I know the Saviour smiles— 
I cannot weep to-day. 


Oh, then, from God’s own altar bring 
One Christmas-green to me, — 

A dear memento from the church 
I love so tenderly. 


TO DOCTOR CLEMENTS. 


With joy one day I touched my lyie, 
To music tuned each gentle string, 

Anxious to find a theme to please 
The friend of whom I loved to sing. 


What goddess now shall I invoke? 
Who will thy guardian spirit be? 

Peace silent stood, and Love was mute : 
Hope, smiling, said, ‘‘ Take me, take me.”’ 


For I love to see the spirits glad ; 
The wounded heart, eased of its pain ; 
The cheek, once dimm’d by sorrow’s tears, 
Radiant with joyous smiles again. 


Ill gild his path in pleasure’s hue, 
His heart from care and sorrow free ; 
These beauteous flowers are mine to strew, 
Therefore I say, ‘*‘ Take me, take me.” 


Hope, then, shall be thy guardian blest, 
Illume thy soul with her bright ray ; 
And should dark cares invade thy breast, 
Shall gently chase those cares away. 


When fade the transient jovs of earth, 
And friendship’s every te is riven, 

The hope that cheered thy spirit here, 
Shall light and guide thy soul to heaven. 





Marniaces oF Quakers and Jews.—On Tuesday, 
Mr. Christie asked for leave to bring in a bill to re- 
move doubts on the subject of Quakers’ and Jews’ 
marriages ; the existence of which had been disclosed 
by the recent investigation into the law of marriage. 
Sir George ag had been assured by a very high 
legal authority that no such doubt really did exist ; 
but as some doubt had certainly been expressed on 
the bench, there could be no objection to the intro- 
duction of the bill—Leave given.— Spect. 


Jewisn Disapruities.—In reply to Mr. Spooner, on 
Thursday, Lord John Russell said that it was not his 
intention to bring in any specific measure to alter 
the existing law so as to enable Jews to sit in Par- 
liament; but, if any general measure should be in- 
troduced with respect to a change in regard to oaths 
to be taken, it might form a part of such general 
measure to take into consideration the words which 
prevented the Jews from holding certain offices and 
from sitting in Parliament.— Spect. 


Omnteuses are running from Battersea to Hoxton, 
a distance of nine miles, for sixpence; and steam- 
boats from London Bridge to the West-end for a 
half-penny !— Spect. 
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Mr. George Thomson the correspondent of Burns, 

and the main prompter of his immortal lyrics, was 

resented with a testimonial, a beautiful silver vase, 
ring the following inseription :— 

‘* Presented to George Thomson, ., of Edin- 
burgh, by one hundred of his friends admirers, 
to record their regard for him as a man, and their 
concurrence in the gratitude of his country, for his 

_early, continuous, and at first hazardous exertions 
for the improvement and diffusion of the united na- 
tional music and poetry of Scotland.” 


Panorama oF Cairo.—Cairo is transported by 
Mr. Burford’s magic art into Leicester Square ; and 
the Londoner may lounge at his ease to the high 
ground near the Suez road, just outside the walls. 

The point of view is on the whole well chosen. 
Many objects of historical interest are brought into 
the prospect—the broad expanse of the city, with 
its forest of minarets ; the chief mosques; the great 
fortress on the hill-top, with the pacha’s palace be- 
side it; the tombs of the caliphs ; in the distance, 
the pyramids of Geezeh, the Nile, the highlands 
towards Lybia, the Delta, and a flat extending into 
space that bore the biblical name of Goshen. Out- 
side the wall, clos¢ by the spectator, is a curious 
assemblage of objects ancient and modern, barbaric 
and civilized—the tombs of the caliphs and Ma- 
hommed Ali’s palace; a characteristic group of 
modern Egyptians, with the pacha and his heir at 
their head; and an omnibus making off for the 
desert ! 

In some degree, a panoramic view does not do 
justice to Cairo; the quarter immediately below the 
spectator consists of tumble-dewn baildiags that 
have at once an unfinished and a ruined look. The 
magnificent mosques rise above them like an Italian 

riest in his pontificals among a crowd of kneeling 
ggars. A few figures in their gorgeous costume, 
the colored architecture of the religious buildings, 
the immense palace of the viceroy, no doubt tell of 
opulence ; but the real magnificence of the Egyp- 
tian city is to be found in the interior; the narrow- 
ness of its lanes conceals from this point of view 
even what of ornament the outside of the houses 
affords, and the true splendors are in-doors. Cairo, 
like the wealthy Mussulman, hides its riches under 
a beggarly exterior; the supreme military power, 
and the consecrated glories of the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, alone daring to rear themselves into 
the full light of day. Over all hangs a lurid mist 
—a solid sultry heat. 

The picture—though, when we saw it, the mist 
was unduly increased by a haziness of our own cli- 
mate—seems to be painted with all the skill that 
distinguished Mr. Burford and Mr. Selous. The 
drawings were furnished by Mr. David Roberts. 


Tue Courrier Francais gives a humorous account 
of the result attending one of Marshal Bugeaud's 
attempts at military colonization. About a year ago, 
he founded the village of Fouka, settling on it sixty 


soldiers. ‘They were all bachelors; and to provide 
them with wives; he sent them by steamer, in a 
body, to ‘Toulon; where they found sixty virgins, 
all warranted of good character. The ladies had 
dowries furnished by the state, of sums ranging 
from 24/. to 48/., and distributed in an inverse ratio 
to natural charms. ‘Three interviews were allowed 
between the matrimonial bands—one, a distant and 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


the third, the wedding. There were fifty-nine 
marriages ; one soldier being quite unable to recon- 
cile himself to the remaining maid. The heroes 
returned with their brides and the bachelor to Al- 
giers ; and the double column was reviewed by the 
marshal, each husband behind his spouse. ‘* The 
sixtieth stood solitary and trembling in the rear of 
his line of comrades. The poor fellow quaked 
when the marshal put him the awful question— 
‘ Where is your wife?’ ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal,’ 
replied the soldier, ‘ all the others have wives.’ 
* Allons!’ returned the marshal, ‘ Pg are not such 
a fool as I thought you were.’ He was pardoned 
for his celibacy. Alas! how fared these military 
marriages ! year had scarcely elapsed, when 
most of those ladies fled from Fouka to the seducers 
of the army of Africa; shamelessly betraying hus- 
bands, homes, and drums, without even regretting 
the ten hectares of land. Marshal Bugeaud had 
forgotten to include conjugal fidelity among his or- 
ders of the day.” 


A .etrer from Liege states that the Belgian gov- 
ernment has authorized a company to establish in 
that town a large factory for the fabrication of ful- 
minating cotton. 


A new kind of eab was introduced into the streets 
of London on Sunday. It is something like Han- 
som’s cabs, only that the seats are arranged omni- 
bus fashion—sideways. The chief novelty is the 
absence of springs, and the substitution of a caout- 
choue tire to the wheels; an elastic tube encircles 
each wheel, neutralizing every jolt, giving a singu- 
larly smooth and steady motion, deadening the noise, 
and having the further advantage that in case of ac- 
cident the wheels may pass over any one without 
much hart—many suffered the wheel to cross their 
feet without experiencing a worse sensation than a 
little numbness ! 


Tue Secret Preraces in France.—Steele’s 
pieture of the young lady, whose exulting presence 
was the outward and visible sign of a new pair of 
garters, constantly finds its parallel. A curious dis- 
covery of the sort has just been made in Paris. 
The revolution of 1830 cast aristocratic honors into 
the shade ; but the king of the barricades has been 
gradually creeping into the old fashions ; and one 
trait of the reviving pride in grandeur is ludicrous. 
He has been making nobles in private. The recent 
death of M. Martin de Nord discloses the fact: M. 
Martin had been a count, ‘‘ unbeknown,”’ for two 
years. Some time back, M. de Salvandy ceased 
to use his title of count, and everybody wondered 
at the sudden subsiding of his vanity; but it now 
turns out that he ceased to write himself ‘‘ count’’ 
because he had become “‘duke.’’ Others are in 
the same predicament, secretly exulting in titles 
which they are ashamed to display—like a philos- 
opher, for once figuring in a court dress, and hiding 
it under a cloak lest his silliness should be found 
out. Strange inconsistency of human nature, that 
our vanity should covet what our pride contemns ! 
Usually, however, the seeming inconsistencies are 
reconcilable. The bulk of the French people are 
above these idle gewgaws; M. de Salvandy and 
persons of his class wish to be thought superior to 
their fellow-citizens ; they are indeed not above the 
vulgar love of finery, but while it is thought wise 
to contemn it they will seem to doso; they reserve 


synoptical view; the seeond still silent, an allot-| their toys ready for the anticipated day of reaction ; 


ment of the brides and bridegrooms by name, the 


‘and meanwhile each man of them is a peer to his 


gentlemen, apparently, being allowed some choice ; | valet-de-chambre. 
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From the Spectator. 
DR. STROUD ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE 
DEATH OF CHRIST.* 


Tue religious importance of the crucifixion and 
the phenomena which accompanied it have natural- 
ly excited the attention of theologians of all ages ; 
and, among other circumstances, the rapid death 
of Christ has given rise to much discussion. In or- 
dinary cases the extinction of life by the cross was 
a slow process. No great blood-vessels were in- 
= in nailing the extremities to the. beams; the 

y was supported in a sort of sitting position by 
a projection ; and the victim, after lingering from 
two or three to seven days, finally sank through 
exhaustion, not from the severity of the pain. 

Familiar with these facts, the early fathers di- 
rected their attention to the comparatively quick 
process of the death of Christ, as much as to the 
other and more striking natural phenomena that at- 
tended it. Later theologians, following in their 
path, have received their views of the fact, and 
adopted the theories by which it is explained ; 
which theories are all resolvable into a miraculous 
interference. In order to fulfil the prophecies, it 
was necessary that the Messiah’s bones should not 
be broken, as the bones of the malefactors who suf- 
fered with him were broken when the Jews wished 
the bodies removed on account of the approaching 
feast. Some divines have therefore held, that 
Christ’s death took place by the direct interference 
of God; others, that he dismissed himself—gave 
up the ghost. Since anatomy and physiology have 
been more studied, and science has been applied to 
the illustration of Scripture, some authors have en- 
deavored to explain the death of Christ upon natural 
grounds. It has been ascribed to the previous ex- 
haustion of the agony in the garden, the harassing 
scenes with the Jews and before Pilate, and the 
scourging preparatory to the crucifixion. Others 
have held that Christ was not actually dead, but only 
in a swoon; and that his death was caused by the 
spear of the Roman soldier, who, while discharging 
an act of duty in ascertaining the death, was uncon- 
sciously fulfilling the prophecy which declared the 
Messiah should be pierced. Some of those who 
adopt this last view admit that the blood mixed 
with water that flowed from the wound was mirac- 
ulous. The advocates of death from exhaustion 
consider the water was serum collected in the peri- 
cardium, which was pierced as well as the heart. 

“‘Such an effusion,’ says the elder Griiner, 
‘could scarcely have taken place except from the 
left side ; under which, besides the lung, lies the per- 
icardium, full of water when a person dies after ex- 
treme anxiety, as likewise the heart, connected with 
the arch of the aorta. The lung, slightly wounded, 
might have yielded a little blood, but certainly not 
water. That conjecture is therefore the most prob- 
able, and the most in accordance with forensic 
medicine, which derives the blood from the [left] 
ventricle of the heart, and the water from the per- 
icardium.”” 

Dr. Stroud differs from all these conclusions. 
He considers that the death was not miraculously 
produced : such an opinion is contrary to the spirit 
and express words of Scripture. The death of Christ 
is always charged upon the Jews, and no intimation 
is given of what would be a species of suicide or 
escape. Dr. Stroud argues that it was not caused 
by the spear: the scriptural narrative asserts the 


* A Treatise. 





death ; the best witness, St. John, a bystander, 
speaks of it as a positive fact, though one of the 
soldiers, in a case of so much importance and where 
his own life was at stake, made assurance doubly 
sure. As little will Dr. Stroud admit that the 
death was caused by exhaustion. In the garden, 
indeed, Christ’s agony was so excessive as to pro- 
duce a bloody sweat—a physical phenomenon only 
induced by the severest emotion, and then rarely.’ 
But Christ was supernaturally comforted ; without 
which it is probable that he would then have died. 
Through the whole of the following scenes he dis- 
played the greatest firmness, dignity, and calmness ; 
there was nothing in them to produce an exhaus- 
tion to terminate so quickly in death; and the 
** Joud voice’? with which he cried immediately be- 
fore expiring, clearly indicates the emotion of 
strength, not of depression. Neither on this nor 
on any other of the views would blood and water 
have flowed from the wound. Sufficient serum 
could not have collected in the pericardium within 
the time ; nor would it, under the cireumstances, 
have been distinguishable from blood by the com- 
mon observer. 

** In the ordinary state of things, the quantity of 
water found in the pericardium after death is so mi- 
nute, that in a case like that under consideration it 
would have been absolutely imperceptible. Haller 
states that a small quantity of water, not exceeding 
afew drachms, has frequently been found in the 
pericardium of executed persons ; but, except under 
very peculiar or morbid cireumstances, the eminent 
anatomists John and Charles Bell deny the occur- 
rence altogether. * * 

* The slight discrepancy observable between wri- 
ters on this subject may, as Klefeker has remarked, 
be referred to their having described the state of 
the pericardium under very different circumstances. 
Naturally it exhibits searcely anything which de- 
serves the name of liquid; but after some forms of 
violent death, more especially when attended with 
obstructed circulation, it may contain a little serum, 
either pure or mixed with blood. An effusion of 
the latter kind is said to have been noticed in stags 
killed after a hard chase ; and in some rare instances 
of sudden death, occasioned by strong mental emo- 
tion, the pericardium has been found distended with 
blood ; owing probably, as Morgagni suspected, to 
organic disease and the rupture of vessels ; but for 
the statement of the Grtiners, that after death 
accompanied with anxiety the pericardium is full 
of water, there is no evidence. 

‘* Whether, however, such conditions are of com- 
mon occurrence or not, their occurrence at the death 
of Christ is disproved by the well-known facts of 
the ease. Neither the period of three hours oceu- 
pied by his peculiar mental suffering, nor that of 
six hours which comprised the entire crucifixion, 
were sufficient to occasion in a young and vigorous 
person such an effusion of blood or serum into the 
pectoral cavities as is here supposed. Had it really 
happened within so short a space of time, it would 
have produced symptoms of debility and suffocation 
quite incompatible with the intelligence, the 
ence of mind, and the loud and pious exclamations, 
which immediately preceded his death; and the 
manner of that death, instead of being sudden and 
unexpecied, would have been slow and progressive. 
Still less, if possible, would such an effusion have 
aceorded with the discharge of blood and water from 
the side of Christ, when afterwards pierced by the 
soldier’s spear. As this remarkable fact was wit- 
nessed by the apostle John, a person of humble 
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rank, destitute of medical or other learning, and at 
the time of observation probably removed to some 
distance from the cross, whilst the soldiers were 
occupied in despatching the crucified persons, it is 
obvious that the discharge of blood and water must 
have been considerable, and the distinction between 
the two substances strongly marked. Bloody serum, 
whether originally effused in that state or resultin 
from subsequent mixture, would not have presen’ 
this character; for it would neither have issued 
rapidly nor in sufficient quantity, nor would its dis- 
tinction from ordinary blood have been so strikin 
as to have attracted the attention of an uninform 
and somewhat distant spectator. Moreover, unless 
blood has been previously extravasated, little or none 
can by any kind of wound be extracted from a dead 
body, except by the action of gravity; the heart 
being usually empty, or if otherwise, devoid of 
power to expel its contents. This important fact, 
overlooked by most other writers, was perceived 
and acknowledged by the Griiners; who neverthe- 
less failed to discover the true explanation, and 
were induced to adopt the inadmissible opinion that 
Christ was not actually dead when pierced by the 
soldier’s spear, but merely in a faint and languid 
condition, which allowed the heart to act feebly, 
and, on being wounded, to pour forth its blood pre- 
ceded by the water, which they suppose had pre- 
viously collected in the pericardium.” 

The immediate cause of Christ’s death has there- 
fore yet to be sought; and, in Dr. Stroud’s view, 
it was literally a broken heart. Although this pop- 
ular phrase is now oftener used to signify a pro- 
tracted dying from depression, yet its terms are 
strictly correct ; as is known instinctively or by con- 
jectural induction to great poets and moralists. 
Shakspeare attributes the death of Cesar, not to the 
daggers of the conspirators, but the ingratitude of 
Brutus—‘‘ Then burst his mighty heart ;’’ and the 
word of the poet exactly represents the thing. In 
cases of very violent emotion either of joy or grief, 
one of the ventricles of the heart is ruptured; death 
almost instantly ensues; and it is only under this 
predicament that the conditions of ‘‘ the blood and 
water’’ are fulfilled. 

**The immediate cause [of rupture of the heart] 
is d sudden and violent contraction of one of the 
ventricles, usually the left, on the column of blood 
thrown into it by a similar contraction of the cor- 
responding auricle. Prevented from returning back- 
wards by the intervening valve, and not finding a 
sufficient outlet forwards in the connected artery, 
the blood reacts against the ventricle itself, which 
is consequently torn open at the point of greatest 
distention, or least resistance, by the influence of its 
own reflected force. A quantity of blood is hereby 
discharged into the pericardium; and having no 
means of escape from that capsule, stops the circu- 
lation by compressing the heart from without, and 
induces almost instantaneous death. In young and 
vigorous subjects, the blood thus collected in the 
pericardium soon divides into its constituent parts, 
namely, a pale watery liquid called serum, anda soft 
clotted substance of a deep red color termed crassa- 
mentum; but, except under similar circumstances 
of extravasation, this distinct separation of the blood 
is seldom witnessed in the dead body. When, how- 
ever, the action of the ventricle is less violent, in- 
stead of bursting under the continued injection from 
the auricle, it merely dilates ; but as, in consequence 
of this over-distention, its power of contraction is 
speedily destroyed, death takes place with equal 
certainty, although perhaps with less rapidity ; and 
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in this case, as well as in the former one, the blood 
remaining within the heart has been found divided 
into serum and crassamentum. 

‘In exact conformity with the foregoing state- 
ment, Dr. Hope observes—‘ It is generally in the 
left ventricle that the rupture [of the heart] takes 
place ; a circumstance which at first appears remark- 
able, since this ventricle is the stronger ; but for 
the same reason it contracts more energetically, 
and * * * it is only strong muscles which undergo 
rupture from the energy of their own contraction. 
Hence rupture of the auricles is much more rare 
than that of the ventricles. The exciting causes 
of rupture are generally considerable efforts, par- 
ox of passion, external violence, as falls, &c.’ *’ 

he question of the death of Christ in his human 
character is discussed in the first section of Dr. 
Stroud’s volume. A second part deduces various 
religious conclusions from the author’s view. Into 
these our limits forbid our following him ; but we 
may state generally, that, in his opinion, Christ’s 
intense agony was the price of the redemption, and 
was not caused by the apprehension or actuality of 
agp suilerings, which were less than is popu- 
rly supposed. ‘‘ The interruption of the com- 
munion with God,” as shown in the garden and the 
last exclamation on the cross, and the consequent 
pressure of the accumulated guilt of the human race 
upon Christ’s mind, was the exciting cause of his 
rapid and sudden death. In this point of view the 
theory is interesting, and suggests many reflections 
which cannot be indulged in here. . Stroud’s 
volume is the result of long inquiry and induction ; 
twenty years having elapsed since the first concep- 
tion of the theory. Proof is indirectly furnished of 
this long gestation by the vast amount of curious 
reading. medical, critical, historical, scriptural, and 
theological, both old and new, which the book dis- 
plays. Sometimes the evidence may be over-accu- 
mulated, and there are repetitions of the same thing 
in different parts. Dr. woe § too, is somewhat 
formal in his logic—* this effect, defective, comes 
by cause.”” We offer no apology for the latter; 
the over-accumulation and repetitions are felt to be 
defects in a merely literary point of view ; but on a 
subject of this logical and theological nature, over- 
proof is much better than under-proof ; and it is not 
easy to allow for the operation of evidence upon all 
minds, some requiring much more than others. 





FREE TRADE IN FRANCE. 


Tue French government has laid before the 
chambers a bill to prune the tariff of customs-duties. 
The measure does not in any respect trench upon 
what may be called the substance of the tariff or the 
spirit of its policy. Nearly three hundred articles 
have, in one way or other, been struck out of the 
tariff ; but they are almost entirely articles of no im- 
portance. The whole amount of duties sacrificed 
does not exceed £120,000. No restriction is 
removed from any great and important article—no 
raw material, no tool, no article of food or of cloth- 
ing. Iron is admitted for the use and construction 
of shipping, if such a destination be ‘‘ proved ;” a 
sufficiently stringent condition. The measure, in 
short, makes no substantive alteration in the tariff, 
but only prunes it of many useless branches, or 
rather twigs, which encumbered and disfigured it. 
The measure is one of symmetry, not of change. 

Its real import has been warmly disputed both in 
Paris and London. It is represented in various 
lights—as the first of a series of reformatory meas- 
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ures, as too small a concession to enlightened com- 
mercial policy, and as no such concession, but merely 
a change for administrative convenience ; and it is 
praised or blamed as these several views of it occur 
to free-traders or to protectionists. It seems to us 
that the measure cannot be considered apart from 
the circumstances, which are sufficiently notorious 
and distinct. England has set an example; and if 
the French government did not mean to follow that 
example, it would not have risked the appearance 
of imitation. But, in fact, the free-trade ideas of 
England have made a rapid advance among the 
politicians of Paris, and their own political econo- 
mists are remembered with more respect and atten- 
tion. This bill has been preceded by long and 
frequent free-trade papers in the Jou des Débats, 
which is not only a semi-official organ, but also an 
able representative of a very influential section of 
leading politicians. Meanwhile, there can be no 
serious doubt that the politicians of Paris and the 
associations of one or two trading ports are greatly 
in advance of the people at large; who are not 
strongly imbued with a commercial spirit, nor yet 
divested of a very positive sense of jealousy towards 
all foreign nations—‘‘ et dona ferentes,’’ nor at all 
weaned from acquiescence in protection. Any 
change, therefore, is not a mere movement of some 
official party in arrear of public opinion, but is a 
movement to the full extent of the apparent advance : 
it must be very slight, in order to avoid creating 
alarm. By being thus gentle, it will probably ac- 
custom the French public to the fact of alteration in 
a liberal direction, and induce them to observe the 
effect of such reforms with less mistrust.—Spectator, 
t7 April. 





Prices or Lasor.—The difference in the prices 
of labor in different countries is a subject very im- 
perfectly understood. The degree of difference, 
especially between countries where the mechanical 
arts and the various forms of industry are in full 
vigor, we believe exceeds what is generally sup- 
posed ; and in many cases the causes of the differ- 
ence are not satisfactorily explained. We do not 
propose at present to write a dissertation on this 
subject, our purpose being only to introduce a 
striking statement of facts bearing upon it. These 
we find stated by Mr. Cubitt, the president director 
of the West Flanders Railway, at a public meeting 
of the proprietors of that railway, in London, a 
short time ago. A report was presented at the 
meeting referred to, which exhibits in a favorable 
point of view the progress and the prospects of the 
railway under his charge, especially on the score of 
the cheapness of its construction and management, 
in comparison with the cost not only of similar 
works in England, but also with the government 
works in Belgium. 

It appears that the cost of a double railway, in 
West Flanders, built by British capital, but by 
Belgian industry, will be only £8000 per mile, 
while the average cost of the Belgian state system 
of works has been £17,500 per mile. This work 
is at present opened only with a single track from 
Bruges to Lichtenvelde, a distance of 14 miles. 
From this place it is to be extended by Ypres and 
Courtrai to Furnes, and perhaps ultimately to Dum- 
kerque. The statement by Mr. Cubitt, to which 
we allude, is the following :—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 

** The whole of our materials have been joined 
and fabricated in Belgium. Our rails, coaches, car- 


riages, and engines, and our working stock, have 
been made much below what they cost in England. 
A first-class coach costs 6,500 francs, and compar- 
ing that with France on the Boulogne and Amiens 
Railway with which I am connected, it is 25 per 
cent. cheaper; so with our turntables. We have 
controcte. for everything in Belgium, and we have 
got ev ything cheap, as we are the first in the 
market; and the pressure of orders has not yet 
come in on the manufacturers. All our servants 
are Belgians, our clerks and all our employes re- 
quired. We get them for a moderate sum. Our 
fares and traffics are Belgian, and everything is in 
proportion. We pay our station clerks £36 per 
year. The men we pay a franc to a franc and a 
half a day, and they are honest, hard-working, good 
fellows. We have had the whole country before 
us to get the best men; and to our engine drivers 
we pay five francs, or four and three quarters, 
being about half the price we are paying in F’rance.”’ 





Donne.—He had seen Shakspeare ; he knew John- 
son. From that remarkable man—a_ philosopher 
without the name, and a theologian without the pro- 
fession—he could not but derive many aids to grave 
and sublime reflection. His lines had fallen unto him 
in pleasant places. On every side, his@ye received 
the rays of learning, and the coloring warmth of 
fancy. Like Cowley, he might have found the Faery 
Queen in a parlor window, for he was twenty-five years 
old when Spenser died. The glory of Shakspeare’s 
genius fell around him, as he rose to fame in the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s. If the poetical associations of 

nne sometimes defaced the grandeur of his theol- 
ogy, his legal acquirements tended largely to sustain 
it. They not only shaped, but guided his imagina- 
tion. They kept the ship steady under the sail which 
the poetical temperament so eagerly crowds on, and 
assisted him, not only in riding out the storms of 
controversy, but in fighting the battles and winning 
the victories of truth. Hallam discovers ingenuity 
and learning in the discourses of Donne, but employed 
to collect the impertinencies of scholastic subtlety 
and the distorted allegories of the fathers. It was 
scarcely to be hoped that a curiosity, busy with the 
survey of the wide surface of literature during three 
centuries, would linger long upon a single nook in 
the remote province of theology. Certainly no jus- 
tice has been rendered in Hallam’s elaborate work 
to the extraordinary merits of Donne. Coleridge, as 
he studied them with a more patient research, so he 
commended them with a more generous applause. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, when travelling through Ger- 
many, saw at Cologne a picture by Breugel of the 
slaughter of the innocents which, in the utter desti- 
tution of the graces of composition, displayed suffi- 
cient thinking for twenty pictures. Reynolds com- 
pared it to the poetry of Donne; but it is more 
illustrative of his prose. He piles thought upon 
thought, and bewilders the reader with the luxury 
of invention. There is, nevertheless, in all his ser- 
mons, a logical method, perfectly exact and rigid, 
though different from our own. However grotesque 
his style of architecture may sometimes be, no extray- 
agance is introduced which was not in the original 
design. Much of the intricacy that perplexes a mod- 
ern reader, arises from his habit of contemplating 
objects through an imaginative medium, and from 
speaking to men who were not too indolent to think, 
nor too practical to be pleased.— Willmott’s Jeremy 
Taylor. 


Uron hearing of the sufferings of the Irish, the 
Sultan caused to be handed to the Honorable Mr. 
Wellesley £1000, to be disposed of by him in the 








best way towards their alleviation. 
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[For the two following selections we are indebted 
to the literary department of the Christian Inquirer, 
which is assigned to Mrs. Kirkland.]} 


We recommend to our youthful friends the 
of the following beautiful lines, for we are told that 
“the idea was really expressed by a little boy five 
years old.” We take them from the Western Evan- 
gelist, but know not the writer’s name. 


Oh I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With nought but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine, 
All round about my bed, 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead! 


Then Christ will send an angel 
To take me up to him; 

He will bear me, slow and steadily, 
Far through the ether dim. 


He will gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Saviour’s side, 

And when I’m sure that we ’re in heaven, 
My, eyes I'll open wide. 


And I'll look among the angels 
That stand about the throne, 
Till I find my sister Mary, 
For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 

And I will tell her how we ’ve mourned 
All the while she has been gone! 








POETRY. 


Oh! I shall be delighted 
To hear her speak again— 

Though I know she ‘il ne’er return to us— 
To ask her would be vain! 


So Ill put my arms around her, 
And Jook into her eyes, 

And remember all I said to her, 
And all her sweet replies. 


And then I'll ask the angel 
To take me back to you— 

He ’|l bear me, slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 


And you ’!l only think, dear mother, 
I have been out at play, 

And have gone to sleep, beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 





The following beautiful sonnet, from the Italian of 
Filicaia, is taken from an old volume of the Exam- 
iner, when under the editorship of Leigh Hunt. 


a PROVIDENCE. 


Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her knees, that at her feet ; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings, and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 
And whether stern or smiling, loves them still : 
So Providence for us, high, infinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’t would have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or, in denying, grants. 
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